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April 24-28, 1962 CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton Hotel* and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 


*Convention Headquarters 
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CEC President Jack Birch (center, rear) shown here with 


Jack Matthews, chairman, Department Speech, Pitts- 
burgh, and Kathleen McCutchen, associate director 
John's Development Services for Children, Washington, 
observing the work pupil the Center. This part 
joint three-way research project, Evaluation the 
Best Speech conducted the Department Special 
Education and the Department Speech, the University 
Pittsburgh, with the St. John's Development Services for 
Children. 


Dear Colleague: 


look forward each month this opportunity 
share with you reactions some the 
aspects our work together CEC. Please con- 
tinue write about your ideas; need them 
and best use them. 


Bo-Peep’s Mistake 


“Let them alone, and come home. But 
will they? Bo-Peep wouldn’t make very good 
membership chairman. Unless last year’s members 
are also this year’s members, someone making 
the same mistake suggested the story Bo-Peep. 
virtually all last year’s members have already 
paid dues for 1961, your chapter well the way 
another outstanding fiscal and professional year. 


The President’s 


William Penn and Captain Barney Adams, 
Army 

“Justice” and “Mercy.” These two words serve 
the motto William Penn’s great seal, which 
studied recent re-visit Valley Forge. That 
combination has been basic the growth and de- 
velopment all civilized nations. 

Justice its noblest form exemplified the 
provision equal educational opportunity fer all 
children. Equal opportunity has never meant merely 
the cruel permission for all strive toward goals 
attainable only few. Justice for all children 
calls first for recognition individual differences. 
Second, fairness requires that children furnished 
with whatever aids assistance they need allow 
maximum use their potentialities. 

The touching plight many handicapped chil- 
dren engenders compassion. The great quality 
mercy which keeps man distinct from beast called 
many the children with whom work. 
That tender-hearted quality, important the 
conscience civilization, part our everyday 

Justice can cold and strict. Mercy can result 
misplaced advantage. How wise was William 
Penn place the two side side, justice 
could warmed mercy and mercy kept firm 
and honest justice. 

Howard Fast’s recent best-seller, The Winston 
which was reading the time Valley 
Forge visit, played overtones the same theme. 
might power necessary accompaniment 
justice? Captain Barney Adams, Army, re- 
plies: think that justice can only exist apart from 
might. result provided power and necessity 
does not lie within definition justice.” 

—And, speaking the law, Captain Adams says: 
know nothing more important than this seem- 
ingly ritualistic concern for the rights single 
know nothing better that man 
has built, nothing more precious, nothing more holy 
defend die for, need be.” 

Justice and mercy mercy and justice. need 
these for our children because need them for 


ourselves. 


(Please turn page) 


Regional Conferences 


Next month marks regional gatherings the 
Council Baltimore and Oklahoma City. Mighty 
preparations have been made, and all express 
our appreciation Edythe Knipe and Harrie Selz- 
nick, and Morvin Wirtz and Leonard Cox, pro- 
gram and local arrangements chairmen, respective- 
ly, for the two meetings. There livelier means 
moving our organization ahead than the profes- 
sional conference. hope talk with many you 
both cities. 


Thanksgiving 

November, many will celebrate day 
Thanksgiving which commemorate the kind- 
ness God early settlers this continent. Let 
use that occasion, and every other possible mo- 
ment, express our gratitude for opportunities 
serve God our daily Birch 


CEC Publications For Your Library! 
WHAT SPECIAL ABOUT SPECIAL EDUCATION? 
series from EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Covers 
the following types exceptional children: Blind 
—Berthold Lowenfeld, Mentally Handicapped— 
Samuel Kirk, Deaf—Harley Wooden, Hard 
Hearing—Alice Streng, Gifted—Paul Witty, Crip- 
pled—Romaine Mackie, Partially Seeing—Fred- 
erika Bertram, Speech Defective—Harold West- 
lake. Dec. 1952, Jan.-May 1953, Oct-Nov. 1953. 
80¢; 2-9 copies 10%; more 20% 

HOW CONDUCT SELF-SURVEY SPECIAL 
EDUCATION NEEDS. Prepared the University 
guide for data-gathering and analysis, interest 
those who wish start improve special edu- 
cation program. 1958. $1.00; 2-9 copies 10%; 
more 20% 

FILMS THE HANDICAPPED—An Annotated Di- 
rectory Jerome Rothstein and Thomas O’Con- 
nor. Listings grouped type disability, indi- 
cating nature the subject matter, from whom 
borrow rent, etc. 1955. $1.00 Directory with 
annual supplements for 1957, and 1958. $1.30; 2-9 
copies 10%; more 20% 

EVALUATION AND EDUCATION THE CERE- 
BRAL PALSIED CHILD—The New Jersey Study, 
Hopkins, Bice, and Colton, with introduction 
Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D. Discusses physical, 
educationa! and psychological findings, education- 
training and therapy, and integration services. 
Second printing, Oct. 1955. 113 $1.60; 2-9 copies 
10%; more 20% 
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IT’S CATCHING 


LEARNING 
PROBLEMS 


problem educating children with severe 
creasing extent receiving the attention lay and 
professional people. School programs have been 
established for mentally ill children psychiatric 
hospitals and clinics, and special classes for emo- 
tionally disturbed children are being set the 
public schools. Behind this development lies the 
recognition that children with severe adjustment 
problems, general need and benefit from their 
school experiences much normal children do. 
Teachers who have worked with children 
chiatric know that many 
progress normally school spite their emo- 


institutions children 


tional problems, whereas others are affected their 


learning capacity greater lesser degree. 


important for the teachers these children have 
understanding what learning difficulties may 
exist individual children that they can adjust 
their teaching and their expectations fit the reali- 
ties the child’s handicaps and the impediments 
that his emotional disturbance has placed upon his 
intellectual performance. 

group children that present exceptionally 
great problems for their teachers are those suffering 
from childhood schizophrenia. This quite obvious 
since two the main symptoms schizophrenia 
include retraction interest from the environment, 
autistic thinking and other disturbances thought. 
Learning, the other hand, depends upon child’s 
interest his environment well his capacity 
for clear, coherent, and logical thinking. Some chil- 
dren who have been labelled schizophrenic still 
manage well school (5). those instances 
KRISTEN JUUL associate professor special edu- 
cation Western Michigan University. was previously 
supervisor special education Lafayette Clinic, psychi- 
atric research and training institution Detroit, Michigan. 
JOHN JOHNSON teacher emotionally disturbed 
children Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 
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KRISTEN JUUL 


the children still have considerable interest invested 
their surroundings and their thought anomalies 
may only show themselves special occasions 
specific areas. 

The professional literature abounds with descrip- 
tions children with schizophrenic symptoms and 
with references the frequent learning problems 
they present. However, the writers were unable 
find single study that dealt with the specific factors 
that interfere with learning school. 


ONE CASE STUDY 

phrenic boy, who during two years psychiatric 
clinic failed make any progress school spite 
the fact that received daily individual tutor- 
ing. The paper includes description the boy’s 
background, his school history and behavior, and 
experiment that his teacher made attempt 
improve his reading. Finally, there analysis 
and evaluation the findings. 

Jerry boy about average 
height and weight. His mother’s pregnancy and 
delivery were normal and there were difficulties 
his physical development. Neurological and 
physical examinations have shown disturbances. 
When Jerry was one-year-old, the parents were di- 
vorced, and has since lived with his mother. 
began talk when was about two-years-old. 
had good motor control and always preferred 
things independently. age four-and-one-half, 
began show less interest his surroundings, 
became lethargic and appeared regress. age 
five there was short period talking although 
had talked relatively normally that time. 
also had episodes sleep difficulty and occa- 
sional displays temper. 

Jerry began school the age six. com- 
pleted kindergarten and was special 
class. his behavior was withdrawn, acted dis- 
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interested, displayed varying ability concentrate, 
and had difficulty all his work. sucked his 
fingers, laughed for apparent reason, and was 
often enuretic and generally infantile. also 
attacked other children pinching, kicking, and 
biting them. 


The Hospital School 


When Jerry was nine-years-old was admitted 
the children’s unit phychiatric hospital 
cause his withdrawal, his apparent inability 
perform school, and his irritable acting-out be- 


childhood 


schizophrenia was made. has now been the 


havior. provisional diagnosis 
hospital for over two years and the same diagnosis 
maintained. 

When entered the hospital school, was esti- 
mated that his performance was the early first- 
grade level. The achievement tests disclosed 
little information about his actual capacities 
had marked inability concentrate, lacked 
understanding the tasks the tests, and resorted 
much guessing. 

Jerry was unable function any group, 
needed the continuous direct attention the teach- 
any work. was therefore tutored in- 
dividually for 30-minutes every day. Emphasis was 
placed the acquisition vocabulary skills and 
arithmetic fundamentals. 

the time his admission Jerry had sight 
vocabulary about words and during the two 
years has not been able progress beyond this 
number. has shown ability utilize phonics 
aid learning. knows the alphabet and 
when shown word can spell correctly. How- 
ever, when asked pronounce gives word 
that completely unrelated. For example, spells 
the word “s-u-n” but pronounces “we,” spells the 
word “m-u-s-t” but pronounces “laugh,” etc. 

story, able read some words context 
that cannot read when they are presented him 
separately. Another characteristic his reading 
the fact that may read word properly one 
occasion and fail recognize few moments 
later. 

several occasions Jerry’s teacher noticed that 
stranger came into the classroom other dis- 
tractions occurred while Jerry attempted read, 
both his reading and comprehension seemed im- 
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prove slightly. This observation was reminiscent 
study Cavanaugh (4) which schizophrenics 
increased their performance concept-formation 
test when subjected noise during the testing. 


Control versus Experiment 


experiment was designed explore more 
systematically Jerry was able read better under 
condition distractions the classroom. Two 
lists words each were made up. One list was 
for the control situation, the other for the experi- 
mental situation. The words the two lists were 
matched terms difficulty reading and the 
child’s previous knowledge the words. All words 
were printed separately black ink white 

the control situation the usual learning atmos- 
phere prevailed with Jerry and the teacher sitting 
alone the classroom. The word cards were pre- 
sented the child, one time, and record was 
made his responses. some instances when 
made unusual response was asked elaborate 
it. was then taught the word and explained 
the meaning it. 

the experimental situation the same procedure 
was used, except that the alternate word list was 
given. The other experimenter was also 
room, creating obvious distraction playing 
loud record, moving about the room, asking 
the teacher questions, etc. 

Both lists were given five times within two- 
week period. record was kept all Jerry’s 
responses, and the number words read cor- 
rectly was tabulated. The results were follows: 


NUMBER RESPONSES 


CONTROL EXPERIMENTAL 
TRIAL SITUATION SITUATION 

Total Total 


The results were exactly the opposite what had 
been anticipated. Jerry’s performance 
stantially better the control than the experi- 
mental situation. 

Because the improvements made both set- 
tings, the teacher continued work with the two 
lists. The progress Jerry had made soon ended, and 
returned the level which started. 
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The revealing aspects this study were the type 
responses Jerry made. Many them were class- 
ical examples the type perceptual and thinking 
disturbances found schizophrenics. attempt 
will made classify and interpret them the 
basis theories perception. 

number Jerry’s responses came close the 
correct word. There were obvious similarities 
the size the words and commonalities letters. 
The following list will serve examples: 


STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
bow now, boy 
bee see 
aame now 
floor book 
tool too 
horn home 


Sometimes misperception reversal letter 
led wrong and even illogical response. 


STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
dish bish 
far tar 
five tive 


The above responses show that there was 
attempt master the word, and reasonable con- 


nection existed between the written words and 


responses they evoked Jerry. However, Jerry dis- 
plays tendency rotate letters and words 
reading and there apparent confusion figure 
and ground. His ability discriminate similarities 
and differences greatly impaired. 

Sometimes the connection becomes more tenuous. 
Thus once his response the word “silk” was “k.” 
Apparently selected the one letter the word 
and pronounced it. one occasion his response 
the word “lap” was “f.” The previous word had 
been “for.” 

tween the meaning the stimulus word and his 
response. 


STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
pain prick with shot 


gives you funny feel 


Some his answers suggested sound relation- 
ship between the stimulus word and his response. 


STIMULUS WORD 
coat vote-vote your money 
the store 


RESPONSE 
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Some his responses were associations the 
previous stimulus word that had just learned. 


STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
ring play (the previous word 
was “say”) 
hat little (the previous word 


was 


Sometimes gave more than one response. The 
second response was usually connected the first 
one association similarity, opposites, con- 
tiguity, and was completely unrelated the stimu- 
lus word. 


STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
blow say, play 
mouse bear. chair 
peg boy, girl 
coat you, man 


Many Jerry’s responses indicated his discom- 
fort the situation and his desire return 
the 


STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
smell bye, please, come 
chair please go, upstairs 
third please, stand, sick, come 
round please, 
bow sick 
mass 
man go, looks like man 


Others were strongly suggestive his oral orien- 


tation. 
STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
peg eat, eat sandwich 
tool too, eat 
blow hungry, please 


number responses were “boy,” “kid,” 
and may have reflected Jerry’s quest for 


identity. 
STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
more kid 
such looks like guy 
can does stand for boy? 
far kid? 


was also significant that never missed the 
word “boy.” 

Many the responses did not lend themselves 
any obvious interpretations, although they might 
well representative some Jerry’s central 
needs and preoccupations. 
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STIMULUS WORD RESPONSE 
bow sick 
dish stand 
ate stand by, solid 
should 
hay place? looks like frost 
two fill 
tin now 
sun buy 
eat mouse. Kent can’t ride bike. 
stop mind your upsetness 


Evaluation Record 


psychological evaluation given after Jerry had 
been the hospital for over year provides some 
the answers the questions why Jerry failed 
show any discernible improvements. 

“Jerry still unable draw square any figure 
more complicated than circle. addition this 
very primitive visual-motor development, his lack 
planning the spacing figures reflects extreme 
disorganization thinking.” 

“The fewer responses given might due his 
autistic preoccupation which prevented any sustained 
attention external stimuli. There lack per- 
ceptual organization, with him seemingly unable 
hold onto percept long enough describe it. There 
did seem occasional response, 
some degree reality contact.” 

This description Jerry’s psychological func- 
tioning heips explain his inadequate perception 
individual letters and whole words. also gives 
reason for the responses that bear apparent 
relationships the words that evoke them. Reading 
presupposes the child’s ability put aside inner 
feelings and needs and focus his attention and 
awareness the physical and social reality around 
him. This ability was largely lacking Jerry. 

Another debilitating was his inability 
synthesize letters into word with meaning 
its own. This concrete and stimulus-bound percep- 
tion, which characteristic schizophrenic think- 
ing, made very hard for Jerry use 
clues the recognition word. 

The type difficulties Jerry shows connecting 
the stimulus word what perceives with 
appropriate response has been extensively described 
Bleuler his article association disorders 
schizophrenia (3). Some Jerry’s answers could 
explained terms the prelogical reasoning 
that Arieti found characteristic schizo- 
phrenics (1). The responses centering around eat- 
ing, being boy, and avoiding the test situation 
could interpreted break-through autistic 
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thinking explained Bleuler (2), Rapaport (7), 
and others. Jerry’s inability synthesize letters 
into words and his reactions single letters 
word exemplify the concreteness thinking and 
perception that Goldstein found feature 
schizophrenia and brain injury (6). 

remarkable similarity exists between Jerry’s 
problems learning and the difficulties encountered 
brain injured children described Strauss 
and his associates their two volumes the 
psychopathology and education the brain injured 
child (8, 9). Jerry’s perceptual immaturity, dis- 
tractibility, perseverations, concreteness, and disin- 
hibition are handicaps shared children with 
organic brain damage. What primarily makes Jerry 
different his reserve relating people and his 
inability progress his psycho-social develop- 
ment. Because these factors possible that 
Jerry suffers from brain anomaly well 
psychosis. Such explanation would help ex- 
plain the lack improvement his learning. 


DISCUSSION 


Jerry schizophrenic boy who 
after several years the public schools and two 
years special school psychiatric clinic, has 
failed move beyond the first grade level read- 
ing. Disturbances attention, perception and think- 
ing have been demonstrated factors that con- 
tribute his reading retardation. 

One may therefore ask the following questions: 


possible help children like Jerry with 
special teaching techniques? 


The answer that uncertain one. 
There need for teachers who work with such 
children share their experiences for mutual 
benefits. would also desirable have con- 
trolled learning situations set with relatively 
rigorous observations and measurements im- 
provements learning. would the utmost 
importance have the full cooperation 
ticipation the psychiatric disciplines that work 
with the children. For example, different children 
with various degrees learning impediments may 
classified under childhood schizophrenia. Ex- 
periences gained from one child may not necessarily 
apply another child whose psychopathology 
different. 

(Continued page 146) 
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Report 


International Conference Teachers 
Backward Children 


International Conference Teachers 

Backward Children was organized the British 
Guild Teachers Backward Children for the 
period April 27-29, 1960. The purpose the first 
international conference was make possible com- 
munication between educators and psychologists 
large variety countries programs and pro- 
cedures the education and training the men- 
tally retarded. 

The British Guild Teachers Backward Chil- 
dren organization educators and psycholo- 
gists who are, for the most part, engaged the 
education retarded children the prepara- 
tion teachers the retarded. The term “back- 
ward child” generic term Britain and some 
continental countries for students who are educa- 
tionally subnormal. This group includes mentally 
retarded defined this country, culturally de- 
prived, emotionally disturbed, and remedial cases. 
The retarded constitute the largest single group 
this broad category children. 


The Conference 


Representation the conference included 
least one representative from the following coun- 
tries addition the United States and the Brit- 
ish Isles: Norway, Holland, Austria, Italy, Paki- 
stan, India, Brazil, New Zealand, Australia, Iran, 
and Indonesia. Foreign representatives included 
teachers, Ministry Education, and university per- 
sonnel. Total attendance the conference num- 
bered excess 400 whom the large majority 
were teachers from Ireland, Scotland, and the Eng- 


HERBERT GOLDSTEIN associate professor, Institute 
for Research Exceptional Children, University 
Appreciation given the Illinois Council for Retarded 
Children for the help given making this trip possible. 
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lish provinces; administrators, college and univer- 
sity personnel, and parents were also well repre- 
sented. 

the course the conference papers were pre- 
sented the nature diagnostic and educational 
procedures, psychological and ancillary services, 
and occupational and vocational counseling for the 
retarded. addition, papers were presented re- 
viewing medical and biological research Eng- 
land. had the privilege presenting paper 
progress and programs for the retarded the Unit- 
States one the two major presentations. 

One the most outstanding advantages this 
conference came the close each day’s session 
when many the non-British conferees met for 
dinner and discussion the hotel. Informal dis- 
cussions continued late into the night com- 
pared procedures and exchanged experiences. 

These discussions revealed two very important 
facts. First, more and more evident that 
much our terminology was shared but that the 
concepts represented terms were not always the 
same. Second, the European approach diagnosis 
and treatment the mentally retarded 
dominately mental hygiene approach with greater 
emphasis placed treatment deviant behavior 
entity rather than one aspect the total 
psycho-educational program typical this country. 

The agreed that, insofar the edu- 
cable mentally retarded are concerned, 
educational approach bears more promise more 
nearly effecting total socio-occupational adjustment 
maturity. The Norwegians and those from other 
Scandinavian countries subscribe the psycho- 
educational approach and model their program for 
educables along lines very similar the better 
programs the United States. The Hollanders 
reported that they, the Germans, the French, and 
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the Belgians were more nearly clinical and reme- 
dial with considerable emphasis placed academic 
learning and very little socio-occupational ad- 
justment. The Italian and Austrian programs are 
still permeated cults. Rudolph Mon- 
tessori, Pestollozi, and Sanctis disciples con- 
tinue set networks programs that hew relig- 
iously the master’s line. recent years, neo- 
Pestollozi and neo-Montessori schools have sprung 
up. The British concept retardation repre- 
sented the programs Commonwealth and Do- 
minion countries since majority their educa- 
tors and psychologists are trained English col- 
leges and universities. general, seemed clear 
that the United States and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries offered its educable mentally retarded longi- 
tudinally more comprehensive educational and 
guidance program that did other countries. 

Programs for the trainable mentally retarded 
present another picture. Here soon becomes obvi- 
ous that the Europeans have more effective and ad- 
vanced programs than are typical this country. 
While share with them the goals optimal ad- 
justment and contribution the trainable mentally 
retarded home and sheltered environment, they 
have gone step further developing occupational 
skills remunerative level. How this achieved 
will described later this report. Suffice 
say, for the moment, that while are somewhat 
more advanced our educational provisions for 
the educable mentally retarded, are noticeably 
the rear our European colleagues our pro- 
gram for the trainable mentally retarded. These 
conclusions are based conversations with Euro- 
pean colleagues and not observed evidence. Eng- 
lish colleagues who have visited the continent cor- 
roborate the statements the Europeans and con- 
tend that they, particularly the Dutch, have been 
overly modest. 

Following the end the conference, the interval 
April May inclusive, was spent the fol- 
lowing pursuits: 

Visiting research centers and personnel 

Visiting educational, training, and occu- 

pational centers for educable mentally re- 
tarded and trainable mentally retarded 

Visiting teacher training centers for teach- 

ers educable mentally retarded and 
trainable mentally retarded. 
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British Research 

Research centers visited were Fountain Hospital 
and the Manor. Both are institutions similar 
Lincoln and Dixon state schools but 
much smaller scale. All hospitals are under the 
county health authorities. was 
Mauldsley could the itinerary but the research 
center was closed visitors over the weekend. In- 
stead, time was spent the homes Drs. Jack 
Tizard and Neil O’Connor who are the principal 
researchers Mauldsley. The principal researcher 
the Fountain Dr. Mary Woodward; the 
Manor, Drs. Alan and Ann Clark. 

these institutions, current research with 
teenage (above 16) and older men and women who 
range from 50. addition, Fountain 
Hospital conducting research with young train- 
able retarded children. Research with the older in- 
mates directed finding the most effective proc- 
esses performing contracted jobs. Typically, the 
researchers break the task into its stages and study 
the many ways accomplishing each stage hav- 
ing groups workers learn perform the seg- 
ment work required each stage. Records are 
kept the performance the experimental group. 
These records reveal the rate learning and speed 
performance the level quality required 
the task. The system that provides the greatest 
speed with least errors becomes the accepted sys- 
tem that stage the total task. Each stage 
accordingly studied until each has been established 
and integrated into the total job. Workers are then 
trained perform according the system devel- 
oped for each stage. Those unsuccessful par- 
ticular stage are tried other stages until satis- 
factory placement made. some cases, this may 
nothing more than boxing the finished work. 
Those who are successful are also trained vari- 
ous stages that changes tasks during the day 
may possible. Buildings are allocated these 
institutions for both the research and the contract 
work, 

Mauldsley, the research currently includes 
study the social adjustment trainable men- 
tally retarded adults along with the aforementioned 
occupational research. The recent trend has devel- 
oped because the successful placement small 
number trainable mentally retarded adults 
factory settings. the present, this research 
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with mature, higher trainables. Drs. Tizard and 
O’Connor are working different aspects this 
problem basic level and will report results 
the near future. Both researchers are somewhat 
optimistic about their work because the successes 
experienced adults already placed. 

Dr. Woodward, the Fountain, conducting 
study the learning environment young train- 
able mentally retarded children (ages 
seven. Two classes, one unstructured (laissez-faire) 
and one highly structured (autocratic), are op- 
eration. the unstructured class, children are per- 
mitted use the equipment (Holgate type toys and 
games) not they see fit. The role the matron 
act out tasks with the equipment. She does 
not gather the children around her any way 
call their attention her actions. Instead, she 
moves around the room completing pyramids 
ring games, then takes them apart and moves on. 
child starts task, she will watch his perform- 
ance. unsuccessful, she takes finishes 
the task and then takes the toy apart his pres- 
ence. She tries encourage the working child 
without leading him. When two more children 
begin play together she will slide other equip- 
ment their vicinity that they move from one 
play object another without breaking the 
group. Rules for this group are few, e.g., vio- 
lence destruction. 

The structured group has “lessons” the tradi- 
tional pattern. Children work tables and follow 
prescribed time schedule and course study. The 
equipment used identical with that the un- 
structured class. Here, however, the children are 
“taught use” the games and toys with efficiency 
and speed solution the goal. This study 
two years duration and currently its first year. 

the casual observer, appears that the Brit- 
ish researcher, psychologist, and educator alike, 
are preoccupied with those mature and trainable 
status. This true for the most part, for very 
good reasons. will seen later this report, 
the nature British provisions for the retarded 
militates against high admission rate trainable 
children 

The philosophy the researchers appears in- 
clude the notion that learning universal appli- 
cability. the task the researchers find the 
keys learning and ascertain quantity and qual- 
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ity the process. Parenthetically, might re- 
marked that their preoccupation with trainables 
represents logical choice. First, the outlook for 
trainable adults has been traditionally pessimistic. 
home and institutions they are permitted 
vegetate. This process occasionally interrupted 
periodic recreational activities. Second, occupa- 
tionally oriented research with trainables un- 
charted area and, has been demonstrated, both 
challenging and fruitful. 


British Educational Provisions 


Public educational provisions for the mentally 
retarded England comprise two types: (1) 
schools for educably subnormal children, and (2) 
training and occupational centers for trainable men- 
tally retarded children and adults. Both were vis- 
ited extensively time would permit. 

E.S.N. For educably mentally retard- 
ed, the educational authorities each county pro- 
vide what are termed E.S.N. schools( schools for 
the educably sub-normal). These are segregated 
schools that the entire student population 
the E.S.N. large population centers, 
these schools are further segregated age that 
some, the junior E.S.N. schools, have classes for 
children ranging age from 13. The 
secondary E.S.N. schools accommodate adolescents 
ages 16. 16, most students terminate their 
schooling. 

Classes E.S.N. schools are populated men- 
tally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and learning 
major criterion for admission. Eligibility for the 
class ascertained physician the local edu- 
cation authority staff who examines the child phys- 
ically and intellectually. 

Classrooms are similar size those Amer- 
ican schools and are generally populated 
many children. The curriculum weightedly 
academic with considerable emphasis placed 
remedial reading and handwork. the junior 
E.S.N. schools, most the afternoon session de- 
voted hand crafts—in the secondary E.S.N. 
schools shop and home economic activities. Lit- 
tle work done socio-occupational areas, such 
preparation for finding and holding job. man- 
aging personal affairs, and for community life. 
some cases, the headmaster (principal) will help 
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pupil find work graduation. most cases, 
however, this service rendered, 
the county social workers. 

Recently, county councils have established public 
residential E.S.N. schools for students from broken 
and undesirable homes. These schools, like those 
described above, are under the administration 
the local education authority and follow the same 
pattern population types and curriculum. The 
local education authorities decide whether 
the child will attend the regular E.S.N. school 
the residential E.S.N. school after reviewing infor- 
mation gathered social service sources. Residen- 
tial school children are encouraged return home 
weekends. Only rarely does child remain 
the school weekends and then because home 
conditions are badly deteriorated. 

some counties, the education authorities have 
found more economical send its residential 
E.S.N. children privately operated schools near- 
rather than build one its own. One such 
school was visited and was found compar- 
able with the public E.S.N. schools. The major 
difference seems the qualifications (not 
quality) the teachers. the private schools, the 
teachers are frequently Europeans trained the 
Rudolph Steiner, Froebel, Montessori, Pestallozi 
tradition. Typically, they are paid far less than 
the public school E.S.N. teacher. 

Provisions for school-age and adult trainable 
mentally retarded are under the administration 
the County Health Authority. This agency assumes 
full training responsibility for all with under 
from the time the child comes the attention 
the Authority and long the person resides 
within the jurisdiction that Authority. change 
locale the family involves coming under the 
administration the County Authority the new 
area residence. 

For trainable mentally re- 
tarded children under years age, the County 
Council provides training centers that are self-con- 
tained units. The center occupies its own tract 
land including parking area and playground. Fa- 
cilities the center include classrooms, kitchen 
and dining room, toilets, showers, and all-purpose 
room. Classrooms for the younger children have 
toilets and shower rooms available each room. 
Older children use centrally located facilities. 
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The County Health Authority not only finances 
the construction the center but also employs 
supervisory and teaching staff, matrons, cooks, and 
maintenance personnel. provides diagnostic 
well ancillary services families foster-par- 
ents. Buses are bought leased transport chil- 
dren and from the center. the event death 
one both parents, the authority finds and pays 
for foster-home care indefinitely. This also the 
case should the family unable support the 
person. 

Admission the training center determined 
the medical officer the County Health Au- 
thority. The criteria for admissibility are minimal. 
Other than the upper limit 50, little attention 
placed IQ. Parents are encouraged send 
children the Center soon possible. Thus, 
entrance age three years very common. 
Since few trainable mentally retarded children 
this age are toilet-trained, the teacher assisted 
full-time matron who looks after the training 
and cleanliness the children. Children who are 
very severely retarded are rooms separate from 
the typical trainable mentally retarded. many 
two matrons will assist the teacher this group 
which usually numbers children all ages. 

The program for the trainable mentally retarded 
children resembles the American approach with the 
exception that considerable emphasis placed 
motor coordination. Training this area the 
form games and toys whose use coordinated 
with rhythmic body exercises, games, and dances. 
This type learning has its goal efficient oper- 
ation occupational setting. Children who are 
very severely retarded and with multiple handicaps 
participate less complex program. These chil- 
dren are immersed sound and activity during 
their day the center. They are not permitted in- 
activity but are encouraged react the music 
action even only smile clap hands. The 
teachers reported that many children who come 
the center their parents’ arms are now mobile 
and able play with the toys that are strewn all 
over the room. general, progress has been 
claimed for most children admitted the classes 
for the severely retarded. 

Trainable mentally re- 
tarded children progress through the 
gram until they reach the age 16. this age, 
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they are examined for admission the occupational 
center. This center, also operated the health 
authority, accepts trainable mentally retarded ado- 
lescents and adults beyond the age 16; there 
upper age limit. These centers, however, not 
take severely retarded. 

These occupational centers most nearly approxi- 
mate the American conception the sheltered 
workshop except that operated the County 
Council with the earnings the workers entirely 
their own. The occupational center, like the train- 
ing center, hires its own buses which pick and 
return the workers their homes. 

Work these centers contracted with manu- 
facturers all types. the time this visit, cake 
boxes were being assembled, party favors con- 
structed, model airplane parts were sorted and as- 
sembled, and cosmetic case tops stamped. Most 
the contracts involve hand work. Where mechan- 
ical equipment needed, the case the cos- 
metic case covers, the manufacturers supply the 
equipment until the contract completed. 

Center personnel train the workers for the jobs 
and supervise their work. Some workers are trained 
inspectors well workers and alternate 
this capacity. The long-term nature many con- 
tracts attest the high quality the work. was 
noted that the rate production varied consider- 
ably. Some proceeded remarkable rate; the 
other extreme were the very slow producers who 
turned out one cake box the three four 
their more dexterous co-workers. 

Work crews are rotated three four times dur- 
ing the day. While away from the work area, they 
engage games and physical exercises with inter- 
spersed quiet periods when they are free listen 
music, browse through picture books, walk 
the large garden. The garden planted and tended 
those who are training for occupational 
task and those few who are unable fit into 
assembly line work with group. the Mid- 
dlesex Occupational Center, workers are raising 
vegetables for their kitchen. 

The effectiveness the training and occupa- 
tional centers due, great part, the fact that 
they are completely supported, supervised, 
ordinated the County Council. Since these are 
centrally administered, obtaining contracts sim- 
plified; one contract can assigned any one 
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center distributed among many. Since the cen- 
ters are supported tax funds, they not have 
depend tuitions, profits from contracts, 
Further. 
budget allocations are made for the support 
workers who have lost their families. These, like 


support from community organizations. 


children the training centers, are placed fos- 
ter homes; relatively few are sent the Mental 
Deficiency Hospitals. Where this has occurred, 
has usually been due the deterioration the 
worker. 

British Teacher Training 

Two types teacher training programs are of- 
fered for teachers the mentally retarded Eng- 
land: one for those preparing teach the E.S.N. 
children and one for those who plan work with 
the trainable mentally retarded. Both types were 
visited London, Birmingham, and Middlesex and 
invitations lecture London University and 
Birmingham University were fulfilled. 

FoR E.S.N. All teachers English 
schools (other than private schools) receive two 
years training that resembles the normal school 
preparation once typical the United States. After 
five years experience regular classes, teacher 
may apply university offering curriculum 
that prepares the teacher work with E.S.N. chil- 
dren. the teacher accepted the university. 
the teacher attends for the one year that required 
complete this curriculum. During this period, 
the teacher receives his full salary from his local 
educational authority. This procedure called 
“seconding” and the teacher listed the local 
rolls seconded teacher. 

During the teacher’s year the university, 
attends lectures psychology emotional dis- 
turbance, the nature mental deficiency, and reme- 
dial reading. Considerable observation 
tice time allocated. Each teacher given 
remedial reading case and works with the child 
under supervision. the end the training pe- 
riod, the teacher may either return regular 
class take position E.S.N. school. 

TEACHERS FOR TRAINABLE. Teachers and matrons 
for training centers are prepared, tuition free, 
the supervisor the training centers. Candidates 
for these positions need only secondary school 
education order qualify for the training which 


covers two years. 
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During this period, the trainee undergoes both 
lectures and on-the-job training. The lectures are 
given university and training center personnel 
who are contracted the supervisor training 
centers. The on-the-job training takes place the 
training centers where the trainees observe the chil- 
dren and teachers action. After period time 
observer, the trainees help the teacher and 
children with increasing responsibility accruing 
each time. These on-the-job experiences are reg- 
ularly interspersed with lectures. prescribed 
intervals, trainees change their on-the-job training 
sites and start again observers. was interest- 
ing note that all the trainees were close 
years age. 


Summary 


the course participation the Interna- 
tional Conference Teachers Backward Chil- 
dren London, England, many exchanges in- 
formation were made with colleagues from other 
countries. Following the conference, the week was 
spent visiting research, educational, and teacher- 
training centers. 

Research centers visited were ministry-oper- 
ated Mental Deficiency Hospitals. The major re- 
search these hospitals with trainable children 
and adults and directed studying how occu- 
pational tasks are learned and how best organ- 
ize such tasks for productivity. 

occupational 
E.S.N. children (including educable 
tarded) and trainable mentally retarded were visit- 
ed. E.S.N. children are educated special schools. 
These most nearly resemble the American system 
education for the educable mentally retarded 
that they are under the administration the edu- 
cational authorities and are supervised both 


facilities for 


local and national personnel. The major difference 
between the British and United States provisions 
lies the constituency the classes. England, 
the E.S.N. class includes educable mentally retarded 
and emotionally disturbed children well those 
with learning disabilities reading and arithmetic. 
This contrast the efforts, this country, 
admit only the educable mentally retarded. 
result the structure the E.S.N. class, consid- 
erable time and emphasis are given remedial 
reading and comparatively little done toward pre- 
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paring the students socio-occupational areas. 

Training and occupational centers for trainable 
mentally retarded children and adults were visited. 
The training centers are for trainable mentally re- 
tarded children ages three well for more 
severely retarded; the two types are kept separate. 
Occupational centers are for adolescents and adults 
over years age. Both centers are under the 
administration the county health authority. 

The program the training center approximates 
the better American programs except that the Eng- 
lish trainable mentally retarded training center in- 
cludes more emphasis direct motor and discrim- 
ination learning. The occupational centers put the 
adults work contracted tasks. Adults are 
trained for the task and are paid commensurate 
with their productivity. 

Teacher training for teachers E.S.N. children 
offered universities. qualify for this train- 
ing, the teacher must complete least five years 
teaching regular class and accepted 
the university. accepted, the teacher “second- 
ed” the university full pay for the year 
training. 

Teachers the trainable mentally retarded are 
trained the supervisor the training centers. 
These candidates need only high school education 
and must meet the standards for the training cen- 
ters. The trainees undergo two years lecture 
and on-the-job training. Lectures are given uni- 
versity and training centers’ personnel; on-the-job 
training takes place the training centers. 


Conclusion 


felt that the British researchers are making 
considerable contribution population that 
the United States have typically neglected. Their 
research with trainable mentally retarded children 
and adults has opened new vistas these people 
evidenced the productive work they are 
doing Mental Deficiency Hospitals and County 
Occupational Centers. sizable proportion the 
trainable mentally retarded workers earning sti- 
pends comparable those more nearly normal 
workers accomplishing the same tasks. Thus, they 
contributed their own maintenance and support. 

Much the research potential due the un- 
crowded nature the institutions which turn 
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due the ability the families keep the train- 
able mentally retarded the community occupa- 
tion centers. 

Our own researchers are handicapped num- 
ber ways follows: 


Our institutions are under pressure 
get inmates out into the community. re- 
sult, greater attention paid the “better 
bet,” the educable mentally retarded, since 
almost entirely incumbent the dis- 
charged inmate support and maintain him- 
self once discharged. contrast, the English 
have tight social service network guide 
the trainable mentally retarded and educable 
mentally retarded the community. 


Research the mentally retarded 
England financed the Social-Psychiatry 
Research Board the Ministry Health. 
have comparable agency which sup- 
ports staff researchers and not just re- 
search. Typically, set agencies dis- 
burse funds for the support research 
broad psychological and educational areas; 
cific area. 


Research space allocated the Brit- 
ish researcher the institutions. Our ten- 
dency turn every available square inch into 
bed space precludes research many insti- 
tutions. 


The researcher employed re- 
search and has other duties. Typically, 
ask our institutional psychologists screen 
new admissions and new employees, con- 
duct testing for the school, conduct train- 
ing and orientation programs for attendants, 
screen and “therapize” candidates for oc- 
cupational parole, well other time-con- 
suming services. 


The British researchers are well paid 
and not easily enticed into clinics and univer- 
sities. lose many potentially good re- 
searchers more lucrative positions indus- 
try and universities. 
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educational and training provisions for the 
mentally retarded, appear more advanced 
than the British with the educable mentally retard- 
but behind them work with trainables. 
appear doing more with the educable men- 
tally retarded because the homogeneity our 
classes. While are not always entirely success- 
ful, manage keep most emotionally dis- 
turbed and remedial cases out the educable men- 
tally retarded classroom. Thus, they are available 
for the type treatment they need and not 
vitiate the teachers work with the educable men- 
tally retarded. Also, tend disperse our classes 
for the educable mentally retarded through the 
schools while the British segregate their classes 
into special schools. Thus, appears that con- 
tribute more toward the social adjustment our 
educable mentally retarded students. 

Also, our teacher training seems more compre- 
hensive and greater depth. While proportion 
our teachers are trained top their experi- 
ence with so-called normal children, 
undergraduates continually infuse the 
field with new and vital ideas. The British, along 
with some American educators, see some drawbacks 
converting teachers experienced with normal 
children working with the retarded that siza- 
ble number cannot discard their frame refer- 
ence and change pace and, some cases, goals 
required their new work. 

The British have the advantage having their 
trainees the scene for full year. the United 
States, the retraining teachers most frequently 
takes place during summer sessions piecemeal 
fashion. 

The provisions offered for the trainable mentally 
retarded England appear more advan- 
tageous the trainable mentally retarded, their 
families, the community, and institutions than 
those the United States. This due, the main, 
the comprehensive nature the program. Con- 
siderable credit for broad program can 
given the fact that these services are rendered 
social institution that structured that 
can offer total cradle-to-the-grave services. con- 
trast, have invested our programs for the train- 
able mentally retarded organization that has 
only short-term responsibility—the public school. 
addition, the organization serving the trainable 
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mentally retarded England has obligations 
other types children. contrast, our public 
schools must resolve the pressures fulfill its re- 
purpose setting. The British organization self- 
contained unit while ask the local school sys- 
tem allocate classroom space 
schools. this age expanding school-age popu- 
lations, this asking for space that often un- 
available. 

Then, too, one must consider the effectiveness 
the program under the conditions which 
being implemented. There doubt that the 
self-contained unit with its own budget, administra- 
tion and supervision stands better chance 
meeting its goals than the public school class for 
trainable mentally retarded which typically 
“loner” the total school system. Here, the teach- 
operates with minimum direction and communi- 
cation. Here, too, the teacher works with full 
knowledge, that, most cases, her work represents 
the sum total the training that the student will 
get and that will ultimately return spending 
most his time home after reaches 
leaving age. 

The British occupational center represents con- 
siderable advantage parents and the community. 
Since supported tax funds, can accom- 
modate trainable mentally retarded adults vary- 
ing capabilities. The earnings the workers re- 
main theirs and contribute their support home. 
There danger the center closing its doors 
parents are remiss paying tuition com- 
munity support withdrawn. contrast, our shel- 
tered workshops have many hazards built into them. 
They are, most cases, dependent upon parents 
keep them open and active. Parents spend much 
time and energy raise funds keep the work- 
shop going. Our history sheltered workshops 
liberally sprinkled with the stories workshops 
that have closed down because the withdrawal 
support community groups because dis- 
agreement between the parent-administrators the 
workshops. 

There much said for the tax-supported 
training and occupational centers and was en- 
lightening visit and see first hand the work 
progress. regrettable that have thus far 
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been unable set system communication 
with our colleagues other countries. This visit 
has shown that there are many areas within which 
mutual profit could accrue exchange ideas 
could arranged. 


THE SCHIZOPHRENIC CHILD 


(Continued from page 138) 


skills the teachers continue teach children 
who seem benefit little from teaching? 


The therapy and treatment, and particularly 
the education schizophrenic children rela- 
tively new field. Little known about the causes 
this disorder and what the eventual outcome 
treatment psychiatric milieu. The insights and 
understandings gained this stage our 
edge will have their effects upon the future manage- 
ment these children. The thorough and systematic 
study the learning problems schizophrenic 
children can also value educating normal 
children and boys and girls with lesser emotional 


disturbances. 
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Attitudes Toward 


Special Educational Programs 
for Children 


literature the subject the education 
gifted reveals concern the part both 
lay and professional educational leaders the 
attitudes parents, teachers, and pupils about 
gifted children and what schools should for 
them. American Psychological Association 
listed attitudes one the areas concerning 
the education the gifted needing research (1). 
Many school systems have been reluctant initiate 
for the gifted because fear that factions 
the community may oppose any effort provide 
special educational opportunities for gifted tal- 
ented children (4). 


This study was designed ascertain some gen- 


eral attitudes and opinions parents, teachers, and 
children about the characteristics gifted children 
and the instructional programs schools provide for 
them, and further ascertain the degree rela- 
tionship specific variables expressed attitudes 
and opinions. The data for the study were obtained 
the administration specially designed instru- 
989 parents, 524 teachers, and 618 chil- 
dren junior-and-senior high school age, all 
Portland, Oregon. 

The total sample population 2131 was selected 
with the aid tables random members. Parents, 
teachers, and pupils from three basic groups were 
included the survey: 


*The instrument for parents included questions regarding socio- 
economic status; estimates of the ability of offspring; and age, 
sex, and aspirations for their children. Questions were included 
to elicit opinons of what schools should do for gifted children 
and the personal-social characteristics of such children. The final 
portion of the instrument asked for indications of familiarity, 
sources of information, and estimates of the value of the Port- 
land program for gifted children. 


The instruments used with children and teachers were modifica- 
tions of those sent to parents. Teachers also took the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. 


NORMAN HAMILTON assistant superintendent 
charge curriculum development for the Portland (Oregon) 
Public Schools. This abstracted from study attitudes 
toward the Portland, Oregon, program for gifted children. 
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Experimental elementary schools—those 
schools which had program for the 
gifted for four more years. 


Control elementary schools—those schools 
which had never had program for the 
gifted. 


High schools—all which had program 
for the gifted for four more years. 


Because the careful manner which respondents 
were selected and because the comparatively large 
number included the survey, the findings can 
considered representative the opinions and atti- 
tudes public school parents, teachers, and pupils 
Portland. 

most cases, responses are recorded separately 
for parents, teachers, and pupils according school 
groups. this manner was possible compare 
the opinions and attitudes respondents according 
whether not they were directly familiar with 
actual program operation. 


Basic Idea Favored 


Parents, teachers, and children were alike their 
overwhelming approval the idea that schools 
should provide special educational programs for 
gifted talented children. (See Table 1.) 
“Do You FEEL SPECIAL 
TION PROGRAM ADDITION THE REGULAR CLAss- 
ROOM SHOULD PROVIDED FOR GIFTED 

TALENTED CHILDREN?” 


Percent Respending 


Groups Yes Don’t know 
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Table SumMMARY PREFERENCES FOR SUBJECTS 
TALENTED CHILDREN. 


Percent Approval by— 


Subjects Parents Teachers Pupils 
Art 
Music 
905 492 530 


Broad Program Recommended 

Parents, teachers, and pupils were alike their 
opinions that schools should provide broad pro- 
gram for the gifted recognition variety 
aptitudes and talents. They would means 
limit the program the academic subjects, but 
would include mechanical subjects and the talent 


subjects well. (See Table 2.) 


IDENTIFY SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE GIFTED. 
Percent Preference 

Pupils 


Parents Teachers 
Good Fair Good Fair Good Fair 


Names 


Special interest 


Educational 
Classes for the 


Classes for the 

Classes for the 

Classes for the 


Classes for the excep- 

Classes for the 


*Ford was included as a name because part of the ex- 
perimental work in developing the Portland program for 
the exceptionally endowed was financed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. 
Classes for the gifted in the early years of the experiment 
were frequently referred to as Ford classes. 
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Class Important 

Many basic attitudes about the gifted and how 
they should treated can inferred from the 
selection appropriate names identify special 
classes for the gifted and from the reasons given 
for approval rejection sample names. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils were alike favor- 
ing such names “special interest classes” “ad- 
vanced classes” and rejecting such names “classes 
for the superior,” “exceptionally endowed,” 
“sifted.” (See Table 3.) 


Table Sources INFORMATION FOR PARENTS 


Elem. Elem. High 

Sources exper. control school 
Attended PTA lecture 117 
Radio 
Television 
Friend neighbor 129 109 
School board meeting 
Newspaper 149 119 145 
114 


Other 


Sources Information 

The most frequent source information about 
the Portland program for gifted children listed 
all parent groups was newspaper stories. close 
second for both the elementary experimental parent 
group and the high school parent group was dis- 
cussion with friends and neighbors. PTA meetings 
were important source information for ele- 
mentary parents experimental schools but less im- 
portant parents high school students. (See 


Table 4.) 


Opinions Local Program 

large majority all parents, teachers, and 
pupils approved, either with without qualifica- 
tions, the local program for the gifted. Those 
parents who reported that they were familiar with 
the Portland programs for gifted children obtained 
their information from various sources indicated 
Table 

Parents, teachers, and pupils control elemen- 
tary schools, where the program had not been 
operation, made responses similar proportion 
parents who were closer the program. The ma- 
jor differences were the “don’t know” column. 


(See Table 5.) 
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Responses Question, “Do You 
THINK THE PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED 
Goop THING?” 


Percent Responding 


Yes, Yes, No, 
very with Don’t very 
Groups much qualif. know much 
Parents 
Elementary 
experimental 16.6 2.1 386 
Elementary 
control 43.4 28.9 249 
High School 46.9 37.8 2.4 294 
Teachers 
Elementary 
Elementary 
Pupils 
Elementary 
Elementary 
High school 42.6 35.6 1.0 


Relationship Responses Variables 


While large majority all groups parents, 
teachers, and pupils were favorable toward special 
programs for the gifted, significant differences 
were discovered the degree favorableness 
responses. The responses the survey instruments 
were put data processing cards for multiple sort- 
ing. All tabulation was verified punch card op- 
erators. Data thus obtained were classified and 
placed contingency tables compare variables. 
Where were compared, the null hypothesis 
was tested the chi square technique. 

Responses parents were related the following 
variables significant degree: 

Socio-economic status.* 
Parents higher socio-economic status 
were more favorable. 

Aspirations for their offspring.* 

Parents who held higher educational and 
occupational aspirations for their children 
were more favorable. 

spring.* 

Parents who perceived one more 
their offspring being above average 
were more favorable. 
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Participation non-participation off- 
spring actual program for the gifted.* 
Parents participants were more favor- 
able. 

Familiarity with existing program.* 
Parents who were more familiar were more 
favorable. 

Desire have offspring participate 
program for the gifted.* 

Parents non-participants who desired 
have their offspring participate were more 
favorable. 


Attitudes toward gifted children.* 
Parents who perceived the characteristics 
“typical” gifted children highly posi- 
tive terms were more favorable. 


Sex the offspring had relationship par- 
ent responses. 
Responses teachers were related the follow- 


ing variables: 


Amount teaching experience.** 

All teachers who expressed negative 
non-committal opinions about special pro- 
grams for the gifted were teachers with 
more than three years experience. 
Teachers who were critical the idea 
schools providing special classes for the 
gifted were most often teachers mod- 
erate long-term teaching experience. 


Involvement with local program for the 
teacher who was directly involved 
the local program for the gifted was either 
negative non-committal his her re- 
sponse the basic question whether 
not schools should provide special pro- 
grams for the gifted. 

Attitude toward the gifted.** 
Teachers who expressed highly positive at- 
titudes toward the characteristics gifted 
scale, were more favorable. 

Score the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (2).* 
Those teachers who scored low tended 
less favorable. 


*Met the .001 to .049 level of significance 
**Met the .05 to .099 level of significance 
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should for the gifted lead the following gen- 


eralizations: 


Other variables tested against teacher opinion that 
proved have significant relationship the re- 
sponses teachers included: grade level taught, sub- 
ject field high school teachers, amount college Most parents, teachers, and pupils ap- 
proved special school programs for the 


gifted because they seemed recognize 
the uniqueness each individual and be- 


training, sex the teacher. 
Pupils’ responses were related the following 


variables: 


Grade level the pupil.** 


High school pupils tended more fa- 
vorable. 

Sex.* 

the elementary level, girls tended 
more favorable. 

Aspirations.* 

For boys, the occupational aspiration vari- 
lated their opinions. Responses girls 
were more closely related their educa- 
tion aspirations. each case those with 
higher aspirations were more favorable. 
Self-concepts.* 

both the elementary and high school 
levels, children reporting self-concepts 
ability above average were most favor- 
able. 

Identity with the local program for the 
gifted.* 

Those children who reported that they had 
one time another participated 
special program for the gifted were more 
favorable than those who had not partici- 

Desire 

Those children not presently participating 
special program for the gifted but 
who expressed desire participate were 
more favorable the idea than were those 
who did not express such desire. 
Attitude toward the gifted.* 

Those who saw the “typical” gifted child 
possessing highly positive characteris- 
tics were most positive their opinions 
about what the schools should for the 
gifted. 


Summary and Discussion 


lieve that each should develop his talents 
full potential. Parents, teachers, and 
pupils overwhelmingly supported the idea 
that schools should provide special pro- 
gram for the gifted addition that of- 
fered the regular classroom. They hold 
broad concept giftedness include 
all kinds aptitudes for worthwhile so- 
cial pursuits and would have the schools 
provide wide variety opportunities 
for the gifted which means should 
limited the academic subjects. They 
would approve having schools provide 
special training for those talented along 
the mechanical lines almost the same 
extent that they would provide special pro- 
grams the academic fields. They would 
also include the creative fields art, 
music, writing, and some extent drama. 
Only about one-third the respondents 
favored the inclusion creative dance 
program for gifted children. 


Parents, teachers, and pupils disapproved 
labeling classes being for the 
“talented,” “exceptionally able.” They 
would use name that indicated the type 
work done the class, rather than the 
identity the children who participate 
the class. 

The degree favorableness expressed 
parents, teachers, and pupils toward spe- 
cial programs for the gifted tended 
related factors which indicate familiar- 
ity, involvement, proximity suc- 
cessful program for the gifted. 

Adverse opinions toward school programs 
for the gifted were often associated with 
negative concepts either the character- 
istics gifted children the role 
children the classroom. 


The data concerning attitudes and opinions 


parents, teachers, and children about what schools Although there was tendency for most parents, 


teachers, and children perceive gifted children 
(Continued page 163) 


*Met the .001 to .049 level of significance 
**Met the .05 to .099 level of significance 
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DOES ENCEPHALITIS MENTAL RETARDATION? 


die, one-third will left mentally retard- 
ed, and one-third will recover completely.” This 
cheerless rule-of-thumb has been attributed Von 
Economo and has appeared with gloomy varia- 
tions much the literature written since first 
described the pandemic encephalitis 1917. 
Such eminent authorities Tredgold and Noyes 
refer encephalitis cause amentia and 
psychoses and other authors blame for brain in- 
jury, emotional instability, and 
juvenile delinquency. 

What this disease, then, with gloomy prog- 
nosis 

must pointed out early that encephalitis 
not disease all. word which means “in- 
flammation the brain” and generic term 
used medically describe the appearance cer- 
tain combinations symptoms and signs without 
regard specific cause. The symptoms vary some- 
what with age but usually include fever, headache, 
drowsiness, and stiffness back neck. Convul- 
sions are quite often observed victims under one 
year age but almost never adults. 


Confusing Symptoms 


Researchers have shown that encephalitis, far 
from being single disease, really the manifes- 
tation invasion micro-organisms from such 
widely diverse biologic groups protozoa, fungi, 
bacteria, rickettsiae, and viruses. The similarity 
symptoms resulting from all these etiologic agents 
great, however, that virtually impossible 
clinical evidence alone, determine what the 
inciting agent might be. Furthermore, has been 
only the past years that laboratory techniques 


health education the Department Hygiene, School 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, Readers 
desiring further informaton may consult the unpublshed doc- 
toral dissertation the author the Stanford University Li- 
brary entitled "The Effect Western Equine and St. Louis 
Encephalitis Learning Ability School-Age 
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virus isolation and identification and serologic 
tests such complement-fixation have made pos- 
sible verify clinical evidence and name the spe- 
cific causative agent. This difficulty establishing 
differential clinical grounds alone indicated 
the fact that more than twenty other admission 
diagnoses were made attending physicians 
cases where laboratory tests ultimately proved the 
etiologic agent either the Western Equine 
St. Louis virus. These diagnoses included such va- 
riety polio, meningitis, brain trauma, syphilis, 
intracranial hemorrhage, and diabetic coma. 

This difficulty recognition, coupled with the 
relative infrequency the disease has resulted 
subjective generalizations from quite small num- 
bers cases. Often, too, the effects one specific 
type were wrongly assumed true all. The 
wide differences possible are shown the mor- 
tality rate almost percent for the Japanese 
epidemic Japan and Korea 1958 which killed 
over 2300 people contrasted the mortality rate 
less than three percent for the California Epidem- 
1952. The epidemic Eastern Equine Enceph- 
alitis New Jersey the fall 1959 had high 
mortality rate. The thing that must stressed 
that these are three different diseases and they have 
different effects. 

1952 the Central Valley California, there 
was epidemic hitherto unexperienced propor- 
tions. total 813 cases were clinically diagnosed 
and more than half were laboratory confirmed 
being St. Louis Western Equine Encephalitis, 
both kinds being spread the Culex tarsalis mos- 
quitoes found that summer unprecedented num- 
bers. point the relative size the outbreak, 
may mentioned that the years since 1952, 
only 1954 has seen many 100 cases while 
1955 there were only nine. 


Studying the Effects 


Because the relatively large numbers posi- 
tively identified cases, was decided make 
longitudinal study the after-effects these two 


diseases. Funds for pilot study were provided 
the California State Department Public Health 
and continuation long-term basis was made 
possible grant the Stanford Medical School 
from the National Institute Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness. The study, under the over-all 
direction neurologist Knox Finley, D., was 
designed determine the neurologic 
atric sequelae these specific diseases. 1956 
the Stanford School Education was invited 
join the study investigation the effects 
intelligence, emotions, and personality develop- 
ment. The investigation these psycho-behavioral 
aspects under the immediate direction Fred- 
erick McDonald, Ph.D., and has already produced 
one doctoral dissertation, with two more process. 

This study was designed determine the effects 
learning ability either these types en- 
cephalitis when the victim was already school- 
age time onset. This group was chosen 
there would available records intelligence and 
achievement test performance before the disease 
compare with performance after recovery. Basical- 
the study used matched pair design. For each 
complete record found, match was picked from 
the same school. The criteria used for matching 
were sex, race, chronological age, socio-economic 
class (as determined father’s occupation), and 
pre-disease Health records were examined 
make certain that the control had not had viral 
disease whose effects might similar those 
encephalitis. From the records these groups 
which had been matched pre-test performance, 
data were recorded for all intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests taken subsequent recovery from the 
disease. 

general, comparison the two groups 
showed that the mean intelligence scores 
tests for the experimental groups were lower than 
those the control group amounts that were 
statistically significant the .01 level. The total 
group showed net drop 6.8 points. 

Comparison achievement test performance 
showed similar results. Very similar pre-disease 
performance, the experimental group ended 
average one-fourth year below grade level 
reading and one-third year below arithmetic, 
while the control group was about half year above 
grade level both tests. 
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Comparison second post-disease intelligence 
test taken from two-to-four years after recovery 
showed the experimental group still below 
the control group amounts significant .02 
level. 

The foregoing comparisons were made data 
related matched groups. Additional records were 
found which could not used for matching be- 
cause they were incomplete but examination 
them served corroborate the above findings. 

should stressed that the size the drop, 
while reaching statistical significance, was not 
such magnitude considered very crippling. 
From the incomplete records, well from the 
matched group data, there evidence that the stu- 
dent who has had encephalitis will still able 
satisfactory level schoolwork. Many had 
graduated from high school and few were col- 
lege. accept ability passing work 
school the criterion, may said that the 
fects encephalitis are measurable and significant 
but not incapacitating. this age level least, 
and speaking for these two specific etiologies only, 
the evidence does not justify the gloomy predictions 
cited the opening paragraphs. would appear 
that St. Louis and Western Equine Encephalitis 
not result the high mortality rates nor (at this 
age level) can they blamed for causing feeble- 
mindedness, 

Implications 

the opinion the author, the results this 
study not indicate any particular need for 
changes curricular offerings our schools since 
offerings most schools are sufficiently broad 
accommodate the differences noted. felt, how- 
ever, that there are implications for parents, teach- 
ers, and guidance workers. Information and evi- 
dence that encephalitis does not necessarily result 
severe mental crippling should widely dis- 
seminated prevent differential treatment which 
could result self-fulfilling hypothesis. 

When pupil returns school after recovery 
from the disease, arrangements should made for 
individual and periodic intelligence testing without 
waiting for the next regularly scheduled group test- 
ing. the event significant change from 
earlier performance would reassure all con- 
cerned. severe drop was found would pro- 

(Continued page 163) 
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ADMINISTRATORS INVITE COUNTY UNITS 


Los Angeles, the Council Administrators 
Special Education Local School Systems adopted 
with unanimous enthusiasm the Membership Com- 
mittee’s recommendation welcome into full mem- 
bership directors county units. Tom Mulrooney, 
membership chairman, will welcome inquiries from 
county directors who have not received President 
Tom Martin’s individual welcome. The address is: 

Thomas Mulrooney 

Director Child Development and Guidance 
Board Education 

625 East 10th Street 

Wilmington, Delaware 


You were represented 


Representing CEC and the Division Teacher 
Education the 1960 annual meeting the Coun- 
cil Cooperation Teacher Education the 
American Council Education, were CEC Presi- 
dent Jack Birch, Jean Hebeler, coordinator 
special education, University Maryland, and 
James Beaber, coordinator special education, 
University Virginia. 

The 1960 CCTE meeting took place the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, C., October 
27-29. Theme the event was “Campus-Wide Re- 
sponsibility for Teacher Education Fact 
Fantasy?” 


Kathleen McCutchen, associate director, St. 
John’s Development Services for Children, repre- 
sented CEC Office Education meeting, 
November 17-19, dealing with what the elementary 
schools can fulfill the recommendations 
the recent White House Conference matters 
school health. The meeting was held the 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with Elsa Schneider, specialist health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety the Elementary 
School Section, the chairman. 


Burton Blatt will represent CEC the NEA 
regional instructional conference Hartford, Con- 
necticut, December 1-3, 1960. The theme the 


conference “Upgrading the Instructional Skill 
Practitioners.” 
Projects selected will include: 


Controlling Purposes Education, the 
Educational Policies Commission 

The Instructional Program the Public 
School, the National Education Asso- 
ciation 

Research Institutes Learning, the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

New Horizons Teacher Education, the 
National Commission Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards 

Teaching—Learning and Technological De- 
velopment, the NEA Department 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER SPONSORS STUDENT 
CONFERENCE SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Approximately 100 junior and senior high 
school students, interested teaching careers, were 
invited explore opportunities the area 
special education. The Chicago Council for Excep- 
tional Children, conjunction with the annual 
conference program the Illinois Federation, 
sponsored student conference, October 28-29. 

Tours the Chicago schools were arranged 
that the students could visit the various types 
special class programs. The participants also heard 
special educators discuss “Basic Training for Re- 
cruits the Field Special Through- 
out the conference there were various social func- 
tions well opportunities for the students 
obtain information scholarships and schools. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE CHICAGO 


special educators met Chicago’s Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, October 27-29, for the state fed- 
eration’s annual conference. 

“Special Education-Retrospect and Prospect” 
was the theme. Merle Karnes and Clarissa 
Hug served program co-chairmen. 

Benjamin Willis, general superintendent the 
Chicago Public Schools, extended greetings the 
first general session. Honorable Carl Elliott, Con- 
gressman from Alabama, United States House 
Representatives, addressed the convention the 
topic: “Implications the Federal Hearings for 
Legislation Special Education.” 

The convention days were filled with tours, dem- 
onstrations, workshops, panel discussions, and re- 
search papers. “Skyline Luncheon,” with Samuel 
Kirk, director, Institute for Research Excep- 
tional Children, Illinois, Urbana, 
principal speaker, climaxed the two-day event. 


ISWC HOLDS WORLD CONGRESS 


The Eighth World Congress the International 
Society for the Welfare Cripples, held New 
York City during the week August 29, brought 
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together approximately 3000 people from more than 
countries the world. Practically every 
country the western hemisphere was represented. 

The extensive program was based the theme, 
“Rehabilitation and World Peace—Helping Dis- 
abled People—Basis for International 
The Congress itself was preceded interna- 
tional seminar special education, held West 
Point, New York, and attended persons from 
countries. The chairman this event, the first 
its kind, was CEC Past President Maurice 
Fouracre Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Major addresses international leaders and sub- 
sequent round table discussions focused attention 
special education philosophy, administration, 
guidance, and instruction. the same time, they 
sharply pointed the need for increased communi- 
cations among different countries the educa- 
tional problems exceptional children, including 
attempted solutions, research, and experimentation. 

The single special education session the World 
Congress, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was two- 
part occasion, with Romaine Mackie the 
Office Education and Elizabeth Kelly the 
Newark, J., public schools chairmen. One 
part featured dramatic presentation, Seven Steps 
Living, Helen Menken, president, American 
Theatre Wing. New York City and Newark teachers 
and their pupils staged professional production, 
demonstrating classroom programs for the blind, 
crippled, deaf, and mentally retarded, well 
home instruction and hospital teaching. Highlights 
the morning included narrations Anne Ban- 
croft and Martyn Green. Jane Pickens effectively 
closed the story song. 

The opportunities afforded people discuss 
common problems with special educators from other 
lands and the general spirit world neighborli- 
ness prevailing the seminar, the Congress, and 
the CEC tea made apparent the Council’s need 
expand its international horizons and assess its 
present concerns beyond Canadian American 
boundaries. 


AWARDS AND ELECTIONS 


The Albert Lasker Awards for distinguished serv- 
ice the physically handicapped were presented 
the following: 


Mary Switzer, director, Office Vocation- 


Rehabilitation, U.S. Department Health, 
Education and Welfare 


Paul Brand, M.D., orthopedic surgeon 
specializing rehabilitation leprosy pa- 
tients Vellore, India 
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Dudmond Harlem, M.D., Royal Norwegian 
Minister Health and Social Affairs, Oslo. 


special importance was the fact that the name 
the International Society was officially changed 
during the course the Congress the Interna- 
tional Society for Rehabilitation Disabled. 

Hall Popham Ottawa, Canada, was elected 
president the Society succeed Sir Kenneth 
Coles Sydney, Australia. Vice presidents 
elected were Nils Lindstrom, M.D., Sweden; Kanji 
Takagi, Japan; and Carlos Ottolenghi, M.D., Argen- 
tina. 

The Ninth World Congress the International 
Society will held Copenhagen 1963. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE INITIATES 
SEARCH FOR EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Wanted the summer 1961 highly qualified 
person fill the position executive secretary 
being vacated that time Harley Wooden. 

The Council fast growing organization with 
membership that will reach about 15,000 the 
end this school year. engaged program 
increasing services chapters, federations, and 
divisions; expanded activities professional stand- 
ards, federal legislation, and international coopera- 
tion; stepped-up volume professional and 
service publications; increased number pro- 
fessional conferences; and many other related un- 
dertakings. 

The present staff, persons, works mod- 
ern office located the headquarters building 
the National Education Association. The salary end 
benefits will commensurate with the responsi- 
bilities and importance the position. 

Won’t you help CEC find the best possible person 
for the job? you are qualified and interested, 
you know some other person you think 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


indicated the July executive com- 
mittee minutes published the October jour- 
nal, President Birch has appointed pro-tem 
planning committee professional stand- 
ards. will serve the chairman. Other 
members include Fredericka Bertram, rep- 
resenting the area the partially seeing; 
Norris Haring, teacher education; William 
Kvaraceus, research; Edna Oswalt, the 
gifted; Leon Reid, homebound and hospital- 
ized; and Tudyman, administration. 

The first meeting the committee sched- 
uled for Baltimore, Maryland, November 10. 
Gunnar Dybwad, liaison member for the in- 
teragency relations committee has been in- 


vited sit representative other 
agencies. 
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the right individual, please contact any member 
the search and screening committee. For detailed 
literature write the committee chairman. you 
are ready make formal application, request 
that furnish you with form. 


The Search and Screening Committee 


Francis Doyle, Deputy Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia State Department 1721 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 


Florence Dunlop, Supervisor Special Educa- 
tion, Board Education, 330 Gilmour, Ottawa, 
Ontario 


Lloyd Dunn, Coordinator, Education for Excep- 
tional Children, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville Tennessee 


Maurice Fouracre, Head, Department Special 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 


Elizabeth Kelly, Assistant Superintendent, New- 
ark Board Education, Green Street, New- 
ark New Jersey 


Samuel Kirk, Director, Institute for Research 
Exceptional Children, University 1003 
West Nevada, Urbana, Illinois 


Harley Wooden, chairman the committee and 
executive secretary CEC 


The Council for Exceptional Children, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 


SAN DIEGO TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS CONFERENCE 


This follow-up the promise our Septem- 
ber journal report the teacher education and 
professional standards conference held San Diego 
last June. The sponsor the conference was the 
National Commission Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, the theme was 
“The Education Teachers: Certification.” 

Midway through this news item, you will find 
report Richard Outland, formerly San 
Jose College, but presently consultant the edu- 
cation the physically handicapped, Bureau 
Special Education, California State Department 
Education, who was one CEC’s representatives 
the occasion. His comments contain great deal 
challenge the profession. Note item for 
example. Its observations are another way say- 
ing that teachers certificate can, the average, 
better than the stature the institution 
which was earned. Item points the fact that 
need recognize and reimburse master teacher 
educators, adequately, keep them the job. 
great loss the profession when their only 
avenue status and recognition through re- 
search activities—performed times the neglect 
their teaching assignments. 

large task establish standards that ac- 
complish their main purpose, yet are sufficiently 
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flexible provide for appropriate exceptions, ex- 
perimentation, and the like. However, item makes 
plea for that type program. 

Items and are among the most important 
the five listed. what grounds can insist that 
certification highly important use Eng- 
lish specialists teach mathematics assign 
teachers crippled children teach classes the 
mentally retarded, otherwise violate the 
intent and purposes certification? complain 
about failure the public give what con- 
sider our due recognition profession. But 
can justly claim status true profession be- 
fore demand adherence the standards that 
have been established for us? 

That leads the question who should 
responsible for establishing our standards. Other 
professions take the lead establishing their own. 
Why should educators not the same thing 
their field? Council officials not only agree with 
the San Diego conference conclusions, but think 
that special education should get busy its areas 
interest. result President Birch has ap- 
pointed pro-tem committee reported elsewhere 
this bulletin section. 

Following Dr. Outland’s report the TEPS 
San Diego conference. 


“The conference deliberations centered 
around the following four broad topics: 

The Problems Teacher Certification 

The Purposes (Functions) Teacher 
Certification 

The Principles Teacher Certifica- 
tion 

The Processes Teacher Certifica- 
tion 

“The author this report was assigned 
study group which focused its attention 
the topic, ‘The Processes Teacher Certifi- 
cation.’ Through the media closed circuit 
television, however, the deliberations all 
study groups were presented. 

“Although there was not total agreement 
among the members the various study 
groups, the following trends thinking con- 
cerning the education and certification seemed 
evolve: 

Accreditation much better tool 
use affecting the content and qual- 
ity college programs for the training 
teachers than certification. Ac- 
credited academic institutions should 
given freedom and responsibility 
planning the programs that lead 
teacher certification. 
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Programs accreditation should cen- 


ter the examination the teacher 
educator and the learning process in- 
stead the peripheral elements such 
the poundage research papers 
produced the faculty, number 
library books, and forth. 


Augusta B. Marsh 
Prichard, Ala. 

Mary E. Martyn 
Austin, Texas 
Maurice Lee Miller 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mattie Motley 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Robert S. Murray 
Stockton, Calif. 
William R. Nachtman 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Edna Rickey Oswalt 
New Wilmington, Pa. 
Margaret G. Quane 
Chicago, 

Frances Farcht Roth 
Dover, Pa. 


Madalen M. Sauber 
Gold Creek, Mont. 
James Allen Simmons 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lotar V. Stahlecker 
Kent, Ohio 

Alice E. Stock 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Dorothy E. Todd 
Springfield, Ill. 
Victor P. A. Wenzell 
Southbury, Conn. 
Margaret W. West 
Evanston, Ill. 
Shannon R. White 
Marion, Iowa 
William P. Zacharias 
Albany, Ga. 


Any program certification should 
fiexible, with provisions for experi- 
mental teacher training programs. 


The local organizations teachers, 
supported strong regional, state, 


New CEC federations and chapters which have 
organized since the last reporting are follows: 


and national associations, must stand 
o. 375 Oregon Federation Oreg. 
ready enforce high code ethics No. 247 George Payne Chapter 
seeing that teachers are as- (reorganized) 
signed teach their fields com- No. 278 Owensboro Chapter (reorganized) Ky. 
petence. No. 370 Bloomsburg Chapter Pa. 
No. 371 Mineral Area Chapter Mo. 
The teaching profession itself must No. 372 Southeast Nebraska Chapter Nebr. 
accept the responsibility for develop- No. 374 Columbia Basin Chapter Wash. 
ing standards and see that these No. 376 Lafayette Area Chapter 
standards are not permitted de- No. 377 Cook County Chapter 
stroyed by public acceptance of make- No. 378 San Bernardino County Chapter Calif. 
shift teacher No. 379 Central New Jersey Chapter 
Tas = =< No. 380 Central Louisiana Chapter La. 
No. 381 Greeley Chapter Colo. 
Flickinger Assumes New Post No. 382 Mile Chapter Colo. 
No. 383 U. of Virginia Chapter Va. 
Space limitations our October issue prevented our No. 384 Kankakee County Chapter 
giving more than passing word Geneva Ely Flickinger, No. 385 Solano Chapter Calif. 


former governing board member from Maryland. She has 
left her position supervisor special education for 
Maryland become supervisor adult education the 
Free State. During her term state supervisor, she was 
leader CEC all levels operation. Our congratu- 
lations and good wishes with her her new post. 


Other Groups 


MACKIE ATTENDS MEETINGS 
EUROPE SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Romaine Mackie, chief the Section Ex- 
ceptional Children and Youth, U.S. Office Edu- 
cation, HEW, spent busy summer abroad. 

Her first stop was Geneva, Switzerland, where 
she attended the 23rd annual conference public 
education sponsored Unesco and the Interna- 
tional Bureau Education. This featured, addi- 
tion number general sessions, two special 
topics—mental retardation and secondary 
school curriculum, Other American representatives, 
selected the State Department represent the 


CEC MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


date 209 people have enrolled life members 
the Council. CEC’s most recent life members 
include: 


Dorothy B. Atkinson 
Castro Valley, Calif. 
Charles Bain 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dorothy Barry 
Aurora, Colo. 


Paul A. Binney 


Barbara Dorward 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mary P. Eshelman 
Decatur, Ill. 


Donald Evans 
Stockton, Calif. 


Marion Howard 
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Waverly, Iowa 
Gloria Calovini 
Springfield, 
Lee Courtnage 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Aurelia Davis 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dan E. Kane 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Sarah Ruth Krupp 
Melrose Park, IIl. 


Paul J. Kuhn 
Palmyra, Pa. 


United States the conference included Samuel 
Brownell, who functioned chief the party. Dr. 
Brownell former U.S. Commissioner Educa- 
tion, and now superintendent the Detroit, 
Michigan, public schools; Federicka Tandler, as- 
sistant director the Education Re- 
lations Branch the U.S. Office Education; and 
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AIDS 


FOR 


HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


Just off the press! 


TEACHING AIDS AND TOYS 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Barbara Dorward 


CHAPTERS 
TOYS IV. COLOR MATCHING 
II. SHAPE PERCEPTION READING READINESS 
III. SIZE PERCEPTION VI. NUMBER READINESS 


PRACTICAL DO-IT-YOURSELF MANUAL 


Simple constructions utilizing readily available inexpensive 
materials. 


Easy follow instructions Fully illustrated. 


Describes construction and use pegboards, puzzles, pic- 

ture matching boards and other items for developing size 

and space perception, color discrimination, reading and 
number readiness. 


Items developed for and used successfully with mentally 
retarded, cerebral palsied, brain injured, visually impaired, 
and multiply handicapped children. 


THE COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 


Please send 


copy(s) 


TEACHING AIDS AND TOYS FOR 
CHILDREN 


ORDER TODAY 


Single copy $1.50 
Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
more copies, 20% 


Ie 


{ 
! 
1 
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Leo Black, assistant commissioner charge 
instructional services the Colorado State De- 
partment Education. 

Dr. Mackie next attended the London Conference 
Scientific Study Mental Deficiency. During 
the interim between Geneva and London, she visited 
Unesco Paris confer with officials concerning 
world-wide activities the field special educa- 
tion, after which time, she spent few days 
vacation Florence, Italy. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION JOINS NEW COUNCIL 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf voted its summer meeting Rochester, 
New York, join the organization Council 
the Education the Deaf. Other groups inter- 
ested the same undertaking are the American 
Instructors the Deaf and the Executives 
American Schools for the Deaf. 

The purposes the Council are promote co- 
operation publication practices, legislation, plan- 
ning meetings, and other areas. 


NEA-AMA COMMITTEE MEETING SET 


The 50th annual meeting the Joint Committee 
Health Problems Education, the NEA and 
the Amercian Medical Association, set for March 
1961. The scene the Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, during the 1961 National Conference 
Physicians and Schools. 


CAMPS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


third revision the Directory Camps for 
the Handicapped, now being compiled under the 
joint sponsorship the American Academy 
Pediatrics, the American Camping Association, and 
the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Persons having up-to-date information 
camps which should included are invited con- 
tact Eveline Jacobs, camping advisor, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
SET DEC. MEETING 


The eighth National Conference Federal 
Legislation, sponsored the Legislative Commis- 
sion the National Education Association, will 
held the NEA Center Washington, C., 
December and 10. 

Purpose this invitational conference, accord- 
ing James McCaskill, executive secretary the 
Commission, map plans for the next (87th) 
Congress and take action strengthen legisla- 
tive programs being carried out state and local 
levels. Limited approximately 200 persons, par- 
ticipants will include NEA leaders, state executive 
secretaries, state legislative chairmen, and repre- 
sentatives NEA organizations. 
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San Jose State Teachers College and CEC govern- 
ing board member from that state, now con- 
sultant the education the physically handi 
capped, Bureau Special Education, State Depart- 
ment Education, Sacramento, California. 


committee research, has been named chairman 
the new department special education 
Boston University’s recently reorganized School 
Education. The Department has initiated, 
one its first undertakings, pilot project 
sensitivity training for those entering special edu- 
cation. 


GODFREY STEVENS, October joined the De- 
partment Special Education and Rehabilitation, 
School Education, University Pittsburgh, 
associate professor. the former director 
the Special Education Section the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., New York City. 


HERMAN GOLDBERG, coordinator instruc- 
tional services for the Rochester, Y., public 
schools has been awarded Fulbright 
for one year, the University Bologna, Italy. 
now sabbatical leave from his duties with 
the Rochester public schools and the University 
Rochester, where has been serving lecturer. 
His present overseas assignment includes, addi- 
tion the lectureship the University Bologna, 
consultancy the Italian Ministry Education. 


School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, passed away June 
1960. was long active his field and was 
member the executive committee the Confer- 
ence Executives American Schools for the 
Deaf the time his death. 


KENNETH MANGAN, formerly the Institute 
for Research Exceptional Children, University 
and one-time principal the Gallaudet 
Day School for the Deaf St. Louis, Missouri, 
now the superintendent the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville. 


CEC governing board mem- 
ber from Kentucky, year’s leave absence 
from her position director special education, 
Kentucky State Department Education, 
graduate work Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


HERSCHEL formerly Ohio State 
University, whose retirement was recently reported 
these pages, continuing serve director 
the project technical planning mental retar- 
dation the American Association Mental De- 
ficiency. result now devoting major 
portion his time this project which has 
for some time been partially involved. 

Dr. Nisonger long time active member the 
Council, past president the American Hearing 
Society and the president-elect the American 
Association Mental Deficiency. 


Epwarp STULLKEN, past president CEC, 
has retired principal the Montefiore Special 
School the Chicago school system. also 
past president the Illinois Education Association, 
and the Academy Criminology. continues 
lecturer for the Illinois Congress Parents and 
Teachers, and free-lance lecturer Abraham 
Lincoln. 

His position has been divided into three parts, 
with Harry Strasburg becoming principal the 
Motley School (formerly the Montefiore branch for 
girls); and Robert Braasch becoming principal 
the teaching units the Cook County Jail, the 
House Correction, the Audy Home for Children, 
and the Chicago Home for Girls—all former 
branches Montefiore. 


the University Saskatchewan and past member 
the CEC governing board, now retired. 
recently directed study special education op- 
portunities Canada, three-year project culmi- 
nating part the first Canadian Conference 
Children, which was held St. Adele, Quebec. 


CEC REGIONALS MEET THIS MONTH 
MARYLAND AND OKLAHOMA 


Finishing touches are complete, pre-conference 
program bulletins are the mails, hotel reserva- 
tions are coming in, the official programs are the 
presses, and committee members have the welcome 
signs out for CEC members and others interested 
the education and welfare exceptional children. 
FALL REGIONAL TIME Baltimore from 
November 9-12; and Oklahoma City from No- 
vember 16-19. 

you live state which not included the 
official jurisdiction either regional, you have not 
received conference bulletin describing the pro- 
gram! you are interested attending, please 
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mail your request for Bulletin the CEC Con- 
vention Coordinator, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington State whether you desire 
have the Bulletin about the CEC Regional 
Oklahoma City Baltimore. Both events will 
feature special educational tours and visitations, 
speakers, section meetings, and traditional meal 
functions. 


CEC EASTERN FALL REGIONAL 


Edythe Knipe program chairman and 
Harrie Selznick local arrangements chairman 
and the Baltimore committee heads and their 
groups have completed all the details for most 
comprehensive coverage the interests special 
educators with their theme, “Our Changing World: 
Implications for the Exceptional Child and His 
Teacher.” addition, speeches Commis- 
sioner Education Lawrence Derthick, and 
Paul Mort, professor emeritus Columbia Uni- 
versity, promise add special luster the scene. 


CEC WEST CENTRAL FALL REGIONAL 


few days later, Oklahoma City, Program 
Chairman Morvin Wirtz, and Local Arrange- 
ments Chairman Leonard Cox bid well present 
another memorable conference with their theme: 
“Special Education Grows With Growing Re- 
gion.” Here again, special educators will have 
chance hear such leaders NEA President 
Clarice Kline and the Honorable Elliott, mem- 
ber Congress the United States, representing 
Alabama’s Seventh District, and serving the 
chairman the House Subcommittee Special 


Education 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


all, special educators from least states 
and provinces will attend one these two regional 
conferences. Remember, all are welcome either 
event, and you are just now attend, 
make your hotel reservations now! Headquarters 
for the CEC Eastern Fall Regional the Southern 
Hotel, Light and Redwood Streets, Baltimore, 
land; for the CEC West Central Fall Regional, con- 
tact the Biltmore Hotel Oklahoma City for your 
reservation. 


JOINT MEETINGS WITH AASA 
CEC has accepted invitation give assist 
the American Association School Administra- 
tors co-sponsoring two meetings each 
AASA’s late winter regionals. The topics will 
the same all three. The dates and cities are 
follows: 
Feb. 27, San Francisco 
March 13, St. Louis 
March 27, Philadelphia 
The topics for the three occasions are: “Using 
Common Sense and What Research Says About 
Teaching Emotionally Disturbed Children” and 
“What Research Says About Programs for Slow 
Learners.” 
More details will published later concerning 


these programs. 
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ENCEPHALITIS MENTAL RETARDATION 


(Continued from page 152) 


vide early basis for counseling suggested 
changes curriculum the educational goal. 

summary, the question, “Does encephalitis 
cause mental retardation?” must countered with 
the question, “Which encephalitis?” and “At what 
age?” The evidence from this study offers hope 
that the situation not gloomy 
pictured. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 


(Continued from page 150) 


terms positive characteristics, there were recog- 
nizable minorities who perceived them self-cen- 
tered, conceited, and some degree snobbish 
and domineering. Some teachers saw the role 
any child the classroom one conformity 
without question and docile obedience 
teacher’s orders. Parents, teachers, and children 
who held such concepts tended less favorable 
toward having the schools provide special programs 
for the gifted. 


the basis the findings this study and 
experience with the Portland program, con- 
cluded that schools will successful fulfilling 
their obligations children high ability they 
pursue their objectives with consideration the 
attitudes the people involved: 


Introduction programs should not 
made until teachers obtain special training 
about the nature individual differences 
and providing for gifted children. 

Programs should have small beginnings, 
not abrupt changes from the present prac- 
tices the schools. 

Schools should avoid dramatizing innova- 
tions something new different and 
unique. 

inservice program should carried 
for teachers, and they should assist 
establishing the objectives the special 
program for gifted children. 
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Explanations parents should terms 
that they understand; e.g., fulfilling the 
school’s objectives meet individual dif- 
ferences. 


New labels names should 
the term “gifted childrens’ classes” less 


desirable than simply “special classes,” 


“special interest classes,” “advanced 


Singling out identified children and label- 


ing them gifted talented should 


avoided. 


Better opportunities for the gifted will result from 
increased recognition and provision for individ- 
ual differences all children. Portland such 
efforts are supported parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren. 
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EVERGREEN PRESBYTERIAN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Church Operated Agricultural-Vocational School for 
Non-Academic Boys High School Age with above 35. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Reverend Parkhill, Director 
Evergreen Presbyterian Vocational School 
Route Minden, Louisiana 
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SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY 


comprehensive summer program cil areas Special Education: 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Gifted Children 


Hospitalized and Homebound Children 


Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Workshops, Conferences, Demonstration School and Residence School lend intensity, vitality the summer curriculum. 


Summer Session: 


June August 11, 1961 


For further write: Dr. William Cruickshank, 


STANWIX HOUSE 


Special Education Building, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 


Six Manuals 


for Effective Use 


“The Best Speech Series” 


The new Manual for Effective Use—one for 
each six student sound books already available 
the speech clinician and teacher new in- 
sight into the presentation Best Speech 
Each page these new manuals contains 
exact reproduction the student sound book 
page plus numerous detailed instructions, games, 
rhymes, poems, creative dramatics, and other 
projects for auditory discrimination which aug- 
ment the activities suggested the student 
sound books. 

“The Best Speech comprising six 
student sound books and corresponding manuals, 
may used help children develop speech and 


STANWIX HOUSE, Incorporated 


language systematic way. The materials may 
also used help children who have difficulty 
producing and using one more the six speech 
sounds most frequently misarticulated: S—R— 
Th—L—K—G. 

Orders should specify exact titles, Sound 
Book—S and/or Manual for Effective Use 
Sound Book—S, etc., for the various sounds de- 
sired. The price the student sound books and 
manuals the same; i.e., $1.25 each with per 
cent discount offered orders five more 
any selection. Specimen pages and complete 
descriptive brochures are available upon request. 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
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NEW! WARREN “WALK 


FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


The New Warren marvel engi- 
neering, developed and perfected audio 
specialists with years experience the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION SPEECH unparalleled 
wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using W-1 naturally developes 
high degree RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OPERATION Either 
which can selected the flip switch. 
one switch position the student 
ically the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL his particular classroom. 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over 
second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such 
might used auditorium, assembly hall 
other group meeting place. the third 
position, the W-1 operates independent 
unit for personal instruction the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used this manner, the W-1 provides nat- 
ural transition the student’s later use 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and easily capable driving pair 
miniature receivers their full undistorted 
output. 

specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
PEAKS—NO SURGES—and INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 powered self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 used 
outside the WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used the auditory 
training classroom. 
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THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING THE DEAF perfected reality 
with the development GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 
Now The student completely freed his 
desk, interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
can literally AWAY” any 
part the classroom without missing single 
syliable the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either 
ceivers WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest the system consists the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, which added 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds MAGNETIC LOOP the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER STU- 
DENTS receive the training program. Any 
number classrooms can set with 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL also has switch positions for 
common channel such auditorium, 
gymnasium other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER THE 
LEARNING FASTER. will gladly acquaint 
you with full details this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


Jay inc 


Electronics for Better Hearing 
BELMONT CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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Community coordinated effort 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
FOR THE RETARDED 


URRICULUM provisions are the vehicles which 
document and demonstrate school system’s 
educational philosophy. The provisions proceed 
from series assumptions regarding the char- 
acter the learner, the nature the learning pro- 
cess, the needs society and the responsibilities 


public education. 


Non-Definitive State Legislation 


Like many other states, Minnesota has legislation 
making mandatory educational service for retarded 
children, five through years age. This legisla- 
tion the legal machinery implementing society’s 
expressed intentions meet the needs all chil- 
dren. The law defines neither “education” nor “re- 
tardation.” The community representatives who 
passed the law would probably have been able 
develop, let alone agree on, such definitions. Yet 
public education must define both terms translate 
intention into operation. Public education con- 
stantly driven proceeding operational defini- 
tions and assumptions which are open challenge 
and are frequently the targets attack the gen- 
eral public, other public agencies, and special in- 
terest groups. 

The position the public school point 
more need well thought out rationale than 
the area secondary provisions for retarded 
students. the adolescent age level the probable 
terminal outcome the student becomes more and 
more obvious parents, public, and school staff. 
consequence desperate concern develops 
about “What now?” The end the comfortable 


EVELYN DENO consultant special education and re- 
habilitation, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. This paper was presented symposium “New Pat- 
terns Secondary School Programs for Mentally Retarded 
the 1960 international convention CEC Los 
Angeles. 
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assumption that the retardate’s needs will taken 
care handicaps removed school attendance 
looms forebodingly over the horizon. The feeling 
that the school should have the stu- 
dent make him employable and keep him off 
dependency lists begins assume ascendance the 
hierarchy concerns. 


Local Community Programs 


The Minneapolis community has had the advan- 
tage history close interaction between vari- 
ous community forces, agencies 
working help relieve personal and social prob- 
lems associated with retardation. The National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children had its inception 
and first organization the “Twin Cities.” The 
community has benefitted its thinking from the 
leadership and research interests large univer- 
sity with strong special education staff its Col- 
lege Education and interested staff its medical 
school. The Minneapolis public school elementary 
level program for the retarded was established 
early 1912, junior high classes 1917, and 
high school classes 1946. The Hennepin County 
Forum Mental Retardation was instituted 
1957 examine the range and character com- 
munity services for the retarded, help interested 
and administratively responsible people establish 
priorities community need, and expose gaps 
community resources. 

The Minneapolis schools move structure their 
secondary program this climate community 
understanding and concern. are trying plan 
with other responsible public and private agencies 
insure coverage the full range lifetime 
needs the retarded. Our plans have been gov- 
erned not what “the law” may say but what 
research, professional people, and community opin- 
ion may reveal view logical and reasonable 
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assignment responsibility terms how the 
retarded our community can best served. Out 
this (we hope) rational approach the prob- 
lem, the schools are acting develop their services 
way which will fit into total community plan- 
ning. trust that other services, such commu- 
nity welfare agencies, D.V.R., and private founda- 
tion-controlled rehabilitation services, will able 
articulate with close gaps and take over 
where evident that the need the individual 
not best met through the schools. 

All special educational services are part total 
educational program. Special classes for the men- 
tally handicapped not operate isolated ed- 
ucational system within the public school frame- 
work. Practices special education programs 
should follow logically from the educational philos- 
ophy and practices which pervade the system 
whole. 

The Minneapolis system constantly experiment- 
ing with courses varying levels, character and 
rate accommodate differences individual 
needs and goals. heavy guidance program fa- 
cilitates individual tailoring student programs. 
Special classes are one instance ability grouping 
and follow the same basic propositions individ- 
ual program planning followed for all students. 
Special classes for the retarded represent the ex- 
treme decelerated offerings and are directed 
toward probable lower level terminal outcome. 
The fact that state subsidy provided because the 
cap necessitating special instruction does not differ- 
entiate the basic educational goals the program 
from the goals for all students, but adjustments 
curriculum offerings must made meet real- 
istically the limited educability retarded students. 


Interpreting Achievement 


Grades, reports, and systems award special 
classes for the retarded should, much possible, 
extensions the same rationales operation 
employed regular program offerings. The stu- 
dent and his parents live the same universe 
communication and will interpret symbols mean 
what they generally mean within particular school 
program. The retarded student shares the same feel- 
ing needs all students. help the student his 
adjustment, need conscious the psycho- 
logical and social connotations grades and pro- 
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gram and diploma practices. therefore try 
similar and consistent with general practice the 
types grade and diplomas issued possibly 
can. 

There considerable individual variability with- 
the general category “educable mentally handi- 
capped” students terms the level education 
and training which they are able achieve. 
cooperation with the Department Rehabilitation, 
are moving firm coordination between the two 
agencies (public schools and D.V.R.) provide 
maximum employment directed 
ties levels appropriate the retardate’s terminal 
achievement potential. 

the Minneapolis special education program, 
retarded students junior and senior high school 
age level are served special classes located reg- 
ular secondary schools. Students typically receive 
their instruction mathematics, social studies, and 
communication skills special classes from quali- 
fied teachers the mentally handicapped. They 
are integrated classes with students normal 
ability for such subjects industrial arts, home 
economics, physical education, 


Patterns Terminal Programming 


Our present plans provide for four patterns 
terminal programming for retarded students the 
secondary level. The four patterns programming 
have been devised permit accommodation in- 
dividual differences the achievement potential 
patterns offered roughly represent rank order 
curriculum difficulty. felt that this degree 
diversity program offerings should permit any 
Minneapolis educable level retarded student unusual- 
adequate opportunity try for the highest level 
outcome that may motivated and able 
attain. 

Guidance practices are structured that attain- 
ments need not limited any priori assump- 
tions about what retarded students general are 
able do. assumed that planning for the in- 
dividual student should not based the criteria 


alone. 


planned the basis actual performance. 


Counseling and programming are 


hoped that eventually comprehensive, occupation- 
oriented appraisal special center where per- 
formance can tested and observed functional, 
work-stimulating settings will make possible 
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pin-point problems and potentialities more validly 
for vocational guidance purposes. The four suggested 
patterns result from the system’s experience pro- 
gram provision and represent the combined think- 
ing and recommendations special class teachers, 
school counselors, rehabilitation counselors, and the 
Minneapolis Schools’ Curriculum Committee which 
currently developing curriculum guide for the 
program for the retarded. The recommendations 
described are current operational guide-lines set 
facilitate consistency counseling and planning. 
Plans are freely open practical 
experience dictates and will subjected system- 
atic study June, 1962 determine whether the 
intervening experience recommends continuation 
the directions and policies suggested. The four 
program patterns and their diploma outcomes are 
tentatively developed follows: 


The Minimum Diploma Pattern: 
possible that there are some students classi- 
field retarded and enrolled special classes 
who may able achieve level which 
equals exceeds that non-special class 
students. They may wish and are permitted 
try qualify for any diploma issued 
any Minneapolis high school. Any “special 
student who able earn specified 
number credits competing regular 
classes equal terms grading and credit 
structure with students who have not been 
enrolled special classes will granted the 
diploma for which qualifies. This most 
likely the minimum diploma. the stu- 
dent able earn his final year’s credits 
the regular program, all previous credits 
earned special classes are given blanket ac- 
ceptance par value with credits earned 
regular classes. Ability compete fully 
equal terms with regular students can ac- 
cepted sufficient demonstration func- 
tional intelligence level more like that the 
non-retarded warrant reclassification, re- 
gardless score previous enrolment 
special classes. probable that students 
classified retarded test scores will more 
likely able qualify for the minimum di- 
ploma high schools which have special pro- 
visions for slow learners. 
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Though generalizations must advanced 
with caution, can readily predicted that 
students who succeed attaining the mini- 
mum diploma are likely be: 

less severely retarded students stu- 
dents scoring above who have been 
granted special permission for service 
special classes for the retarded because 
complicating emotional neurologi- 
cal handicaps which tended, temporarily 
least, depress test performance be- 
low actual intellectual potential. un- 
likely that students below can at- 
tain the minimum diploma this man- 
ner, though per would not and 
should not determine diploma award. 

students who show good social intelli- 
gence that their general appearance 
and behavior does not markedly distin- 
guish them from the majority high 


school students. 


The Vocational High School Special 
Education Program: This pattern provides 
training for students who show high order 
performance potential and high level 
motivation achieve. These students receive 
training such trades they are able 
handle shop classes with non-retarded stu- 
dents. They receive their instruction aca- 
demic work special classes from special 
education teachers. Students who successfully 
complete this pattern receive trade diploma. 
Students the Vocational High School pro- 
gram who wish qualify for other than 
special education diploma must compete 
regular classes for their senior year. 

Students receive training such areas as: 


Machine shop 
(welding helpers, 


Shoe repair 
Tailoring 


Upholstering 

Food preparation Graphic arts 

and service Retail sales 

Power machine op- Any other trades 

eration they are able han- 
dle 


Students apply for the vocational high 
school program the end their junior 
high school level special program through 
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their local counselor. Candidates are 
selected from these referrals Vocational 
Special Admissions Committee. Students en- 
tering after one year the high school level 
special education program must still attend 
two years trade courses the Vocational 
High Special Education program and 
complete third year work experience, 
they wish diploma. 
general, students accepted for this pro- 
gram must show: 
high interest attending vocational 
high school and high motivation 
achieve. 
relatively high ability intelligence 
tests (generally above 
indication relatively high order 
performance skills indicated 
scores performance sub-scales in- 
dividual intelligence tests, space relations 
and 
scales analytic group tests, such 
tests the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test the Minnesota Rate Manipula- 
tion Test. 
good “performance sense” hand 
skills and the use tools and equipment 
industrial arts shops home eco- 
nomics laboratories. 
stability and maturity personal and 
social conduct history. 


The Special Occupational Training 
Pattern: assumed that the majority 
educable retarded students will best ser- 
viced through this program. The student who 
successfully completes all phases this se- 
general, this program expected 

serve: 

students who are capable 

pendent living and employment the 

open job market, given proper training 

and assistance initial adjustment. They 

may need well directed training and 

achieve stable employment, however. 

students between and IQ. 

Though some students below may 
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served this program, the experi- 
ence employment counselors through- 
out the country would lead the ex- 
pectation that individuals below 
are not often employable 
vised circumstances. Students above 
are eligible for the program they 
qualify for special education service un- 
der any state regulations defining in- 
dividual handicapped. 


those students whose potential 
questionable, and who may eventually 
have turned over community 
resources for service and employment 
sheltered closely supervised work set- 
tings. school system assumes re- 
sponsibility for trying bring all stu- 
dents community employment levels 
this can possibly done within the 
period time equivalent that pro- 
vided for all secondary students. Stu- 
dents this program will simultane- 
ously under the guidance the public 
school staff and Division Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor. evi- 
dent through careful laboratory evalua- 
tion that the student cannot adequate- 
served through public school resources, 
the rehabilitation counselor will assist 
planning for service through non-school 
community resources for the retarded. 


Since primary purpose this Special 
Occupational Training Experiment ex- 
plore how the findings other rehabilitation 
programs may plowed into our secondary 
level curriculum and program for the retard- 
ed, impossible this time describe 
detail exactly how the program will function. 
general outline, however, are propos- 
ing set facility and pattern opera- 
tion which would proceed somewhat fol- 
lows: 

evaluation and training laboratory with- 
centrally located public high school. 
This facility would consist large 
enough work-setting accommodate 
evaluation and training stations for such 
occupations woodworking assembly, 
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metal assembly, electrical assembly, pro- 
duction line assembly and disassembly, 
horticulture, minor repair, 
stock work, certain phases wheel goods 
repair, clean-up maintenance, 
stenciling, polishing and buffing, simple 
home arts, food preparation, cafeteria 
training, certain clerical tasks (such 
letter mailing service), elements laun- 
dry work, shelving, packing, packaging. 
wrapping, and other phases super- 
market work, etc. This deliberate 
attempt move from classroom-atmos- 
phere work atmosphere. Two work- 
evaluator teachers would charge 
Each these laboratory teachers would 
serve more than students time. 
Since students would periodically leav- 
ing the laboratory for work, the total 
number served annually might any- 
where between and 100, depending 
the length time takes prepare 
students for actual work experience and 
the number needing prolonged job super- 
vision. One purpose the experiment 
determine what such program would 
cost. 

Students would assigned this 
special center for evaluation any 
critical programming point after age 
that their future course seemed ques- 
tion. Students would referred the 
program special class teachers and 
school counselors. hoped that 
such life-planning stages the 
would yield more practical and valid 
appraisal abilities and disabilities than 
classroom behavior, course grades, and 
the usual psychometric procedures have 
been found yield. Evaluation the 
center would then provide the basis for 
guidance the student trade training 
Vocational High School unusual 
performance aptitudes were discovered, 
for recommendation continuation 
the training program the center itself, 
for assignment non-school training 
program developed D.V.R. within 
community resources (when the type 


training for which the retardate showed 
aptitude must occur actual work 
setting e.g. nurse’s aid training) for 
referral community facilities offering 
longer term training sheltered em- 
ployment possibilities the need for such 
situation was demonstrated. Division 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor 
would the leading planning agent 
this evaluating and counseling process, 
working cooperation with the public 
school project director. 

Students remaining the center 
for occupational training would spend 
one-half their school day the train- 
ing laboratories and the other half-day 
the classroom with special work co- 
ordinators. The approximately 
dents the training classes with the oc- 
cupational laboratory teacher-evaluators 
the morning would the classroom 
with work coordinator the afternoon, 
and vice versa. During their half-day 
the classroom with the work coordina- 
tor, students would receive instruction 
occupation-related skills such job 
vocabulary and computational skills, tech- 
niques filling out forms, interviewing 
techniques, etc., but primary emphasis 
would group counseling develop 
desirable attitudes toward work responsi- 
bilities and interpersonal relations the 
job. Each the coordinators would 
work the classroom half-days and 
spend the other half-day the commu- 
nity giving periodic supervision 
dents the job and exploring for em- 
ployment opportunities. 

When the laboratory teachers, work 
coordinators and rehabilitation counselor 
felt that the student was ready for work 
experience and appropriate job opened 
the market, the student would in- 
formed that job was open and advised 
apply. the student obtained the job 
would paid the going rate for his 
work. would the job during the 
half-day period previously spent the 
occupational laboratories. The student 
would continue the period the class- 
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room under the guidance his work- 
coordinator for the half-day not the 
job until such time was graduated 
from the program moved full-time 
employment. The student’s work-coordi- 
nator would responsible for periodic 
supervision the student the job 
help him adjust work demands and 
help the employer understand the worker. 
Half-day return the classroom permits 
continued working with the student 
clear job problems and provides op- 
portunity supply specific skills which 
may needed for particular job. This 
pattern operation has 
fully employed the Minneapolis work 
programs for non-retarded students. 


The public school program would not 
assume responsibility for long-term job 
placement. This regarded the long- 
range responsibility the Division 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The school 
considers its role that providing 
for brief, supervised introduction the 
world work give final practical 
test the adequacy the student’s train- 
ing and his long-range planning needs. 

The basic purpose the program 
bring the special knowledge D.V.R. 
counselors the point that training 
goals are developed and life plans insti- 
tuted tue student will counseled and 
trained direction which vocation- 
ally feasible and socially wise. The school 
program will this sense implement- 
ing rehabilitation recommendations, with 
the project director (the consultant 
special education) and the project co- 
nator D.V.R. counselor) building 
curriculum and tailoring individ- 
ual programs effect this outcome. 


The Transitional Pattern: 
bility provided for students who cannot ad- 
just program the regular junior and 
senior school setting involving the complica- 
tions passing from class class, integra- 
tion classes with normal students, and 
curriculum which presents adjustment tasks 
ever-increasing order difficulty. This 
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program designed give more protected, 
segregated class environment and continuing 
group learning experience the age 
16, the age which the student becomes 
eligible for service through the Division 
Vocational Rehabilitation. evident that 
this type student generally not able 
handle high school level program the 
character which should, realistically, of- 
fered comprehensive high school, but 
limitations setting not define the limits 
public responsibility. These students may 
evaluated the shop training aspects 
the Special Job-Training program described 
previously before being released more ap- 
propriate non-school service possibilities. Any 
who can profit from the Special Job-Training 
program would eligible for service there. 

Students generally enter 
program the conclusion their elementary 
level special class experience the early 
stages their junior high school level special 
program when their attempts adjust the 
special program the junior high school set- 
ting have demonstrated their inability cope 
with this level demand. The transitional 
classes are located one the two Minne- 
apolis elementary schools which continue 
run through grade eight. 

Although, always, programming based 
total functioning, anticipated that stu- 
dents needing this type plan are likely 

more severely retarded 60) 
potential seriously and unrelentingly 
hampered emotional neurological 
factors which seriously interfere with 
performance. 

students who show low capacity for 
independent living, who are less able 
find their way around town and less able 
assume self-direction 
pline social behavior. 

students who will have work under 
well-structured, supervised conditions 
they are achieve any degree self- 
support all, who will need more 
prolonged period training and oppor- 
tunity mature than the above-described 


public school patterns offer, they are 
achieve employability. 


Current Practice 


are, for the present, proceeding the as- 
sumption that the student accommodated the 
fourth pattern will need longer training period 
than the public school provides hold job—a 
life-time sheltered setting work outside 
the home all, institutionalization. assume 
that the types low level occupations which these 
people can execute will highly repetitive char- 
acter and involve manipulation and consumption 
materials producing objects which public 
school cannot ought not market. the other 
hand the schools cannot afford supply rapidly 
consumable materials without selling the product 
get money buy more materials. This level 
retardate, regardless age, may quite possibly 
more adequately accommodated 
setting. 

some point along the path adulthood the 
formalized, preparatory, educational processes reach 
their limit fostering vertical progress the indi- 
vidual’s skill attainment. this concept 
observable rate progress toward competency 
goals which would seem justify classification 
responsibility most appropriately delegated 
public schools, order that the public schools are 
not precipitated into competitive 
ties, for sheer financial survival, and 
conceived anything more than home relief 
and happy social experience. Our research “The 
Sheltering Arms,” public school, cooperatively- 
sponsored inquiry into the educational problems 
the retarded suggests that the leveling-off point for 
the more markedly retarded appears generally some- 
where between the ages and (around 
puberty 

general, this the blueprint. has moved 
long way toward implementation. Its serviceability 
will measured pupil outcomes adult ad- 
justment. Comprehensiveness and continuation 
service will necessarily determined dollar 
costs the program well effectiveness out- 
come because school administrations must make de- 
cisions universe competing needs. The com- 
munity has evaluate costs terms the life-time 
costs supporting individuals, wholly partially 
public expense. 
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EARLY IDENTIFICATION EMOTIONALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN SCHOOL, 
Eli Bower, California State Dept. Education, 
Sacramento. Based research with over 40,000 
children, this book presents the conceptual under- 
pinnings the term “emotionally handicapped” 
and the findings research. Shows how this sys- 
tematic, economical, and effective screening proce- 
dure can employed teachers and schools with- 
out disproportionate amount extra time 
effort. Pub. 136 pp., il., (Amer. Lec. Psy- 
chology) $5.50. 


SPEECH SCIENCE: Acoustics Speech. 
Richard Hoops, Ball State Teachers College. 
Undergraduate students, laymen—all who are in- 
terested the role sound speech production 
and reception will welcome Mr. Hoops’ long-needed, 
practical monograph. Written outline form, the 
book divided into two parts: Part I—The nature 
and effects frequency and resonance; Part 
Acoustics the reception phase speech—time, 
intensity, quality. Various types speech disorders 
are discussed—pitch problems, hearing loss, and 
voice quality deviations. Such terms frequency, 
amplitude, wave motion, decibel, and intensity are 
made easy understand simplified, crystal-clear 
definitions. Each chapter rounded out with glossary 
and study guide. Pub. 148 pp., il., $4.75. 


HANDCRAFTS FOR THE HOMEBOUND 
HANDICAPPED. Mildred Kroll Rich, New 
York City. Based detailed study common 
illnesses and disabilities over 400 homebound 
pupils New York City. Thirty illustrated craft 
projects complete with simple instructions, photo- 
graphs, and diagrams are included. 
tested insure “operational validity.” Materials 
required are relatively inexpensive and generally 
available. Plans are flexible and designed chal- 
lenge resourcefulness, originality, and creative ex- 
pression. All projects are grouped for 
physical handicaps. Pub. ’60, 116 pp., il. $5.50. 


CHARLES THOMAS PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield 
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KNOWING HOW SHOWING HOW 
omas 


She’s correct! demoting the 


hand “handwriting” and 
making this 


LEARN WRITE) firmly 


establish writing language 
arts subject. 


Our sensible solution writing emphasizes 
improvement through thoughtful, meaningful prac- 
tice 


... the individual through growing learning inde- 
pendence 


interest through challenging, stimulating content 


Have you examined THE NEW | LEARN E. eh SEALE & COMPANY 
TO WRITE? There’s a complete 64- Incorporated 

page workbook for each grade level. 

Request your copy with complete in- Dept. 1053 East Fifty-fourth St. 
formation. charge, course. Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Write for 
free 
Once there were catalog 
three bears. Mor-Pla 
teaching 
materials 
Audio-visual FLASH PACK 
Mildred Howden, Speech and Aural Instructor 
Flash cards designed train the child 
early life memory drills, sequence, con- 
cept, speech lip reading, and auditory 
perception. They can used individually 
group play. Suggested activities included Self-help Mobile Bookcase. both sides 
packet. Flash pack includes cards size hold feet books. Double ball-bearing-swivel casters 


roll smoothly, not too fast; won’t skid. 37” Wide, 1534” 
deep. Handsome, practical office, library classroom. 


Unfinished blond wood, $36; finished, $45, plus freight. 
Ask your school supplier order from 


TOUCH Inc. Dept. 


Teaching Aids for Exceptional Children 


Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Price 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 


LEROY AVENUE DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Understanding 
and Teaching 
the Dependent 
Retarded 
Child 


DR. LOUIS ROSENZWEIG 
AND JULIA LONG 


This book based the conviction that 
“every individual, given the opportunity, 
can make some contribution the common 
welfare and his own happiness,” and, 
such, seeks provide the reader with in- 
spiration, new understandings, and impetus 
his work with mentally retarded children. 


Since the text stresses growth, gives de- 
velopmental program for any child deviating 
from the norm emotional, 
physical patterns; for example, 


injured emotionally disturbed children. 


The authors have worked with all types 
retarded children and therefore all activities, 
recommendations, and suggestions have ac- 
tually been used, tested and proved successful. 


Five major skill 
areas are covered: 
Self-help Understanding 
Academic and Teaching 
Social 
Vocational 
Motor 

Price $4.25 


Publishers GRADE TEACHER Magazine 
and More than 100 Teaching-aid Books 


(teachers and 
children) 


® 
for better teaching 


for lasting, satisfying 
learning experiences 


Write for complete catalog of 
Judy visual manipulative materials. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 NORTH SECOND STREET, DEPT. ECO 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


BOTH PARTIES 
VOTE FOR 
MATERIALS 


SEND TODAY FOR 
THE FILMSTRIPS 


“OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION” 


For the Mentally Retarded 


set nine full color filmstrips with 
Teacher’s Manual assist the teacher 
helping the Mentally Retarded Pupil attain 
Vocational Competency. 

TITLES OF NINE FILMSTRIPS: 


The Job Interview 

Stocker Supermarket 

The Waitress 

Fixing Flat Tire 

How Use Your Checkbook 

The Variety Store 

The School Cafeteria Worker 

The Nurse’s Aid 

The Gas Station Attendant 
The complete Series Nine Color Film- 
strips and Teacher’s Manual costs only $30. 


Send today for ten day free trial. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, 
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Homebound 


condition for which 
lack precise definitions. Children may 
confined their homes because illness, lack 
transportation, the lack place outside 
their homes where they feel comfortable and safe. 
Thus “homeboundedness” for school-age children 
determined part their disabilities, and, 
part, the capacity the school system meet 
the exceptional needs presented these handi- 
capped youngsters. 

Recent surveys reported previously 
TIONAL CHILDREN have shown that the problem 
home instruction nation-wide scope, and 
attracting the attention school systems both 
city and state levels. From the 1955 survey the 
United States Department Health, Education and 
Welfare, was estimated that one pupil per 1000 
the country home instruction, while sur- 
vey officials 250 cities September 1956 in- 
dicated that over percent their communities 
had publically supported programs home instruc- 
tion (3). Two years later, 1958, state-wide 
survey reported that every state the country had 
some special provisions for education the handi- 
capped, and indicated the exient subsidized 
home-teaching services the states which re- 
sponded the survey (4). These showed 
that the provision home instruction accept- 
able part educational services for handicapped 
youngsters. What they did not indicate, however, 
are some the special problems involved ex- 
tending this type service, and the ways which 
new problems can arise old needs are met. 

New York City, when children cannot meet 
the physical and emotional demands regular 


SHIRLEY JENKINS research consultant the High 
Project the Federation the Handi- 
capped, New York City. 
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Adolescents 
City 


SHIRLEY JENKINS 


class attendance, the Bureau for the Education 
the Physically Handicapped the Board Edu- 
cation, directed Marcus Arnold, provides two 
alternatives. One comprises program special 
classes within the regular school building, sup- 
ported door-to-door transportation and other 
adjustments make school 
For these youngsters whose handicaps prevent them 
from meeting even the requirements these spe- 
cial programs, and for whom group situation 
has yet developed, second alternative— 
home instruction services—has been provided 
all levels, including elementary, junior high, and 
high school. The instruction individual, with 
minimum one-and-one-half hour lessons 
month. This group youngsters designated 
“homebound,” and they constitute relatively un- 
familiar population school children, having 
variety disabilities and handicaps. 

Although the time that home instruction teach- 
can spend with each student necessarily lim- 
ited, every effort made achieve nearly 
possible the general objectives the educational 
system. Thus, far possible, arrangements are 
made for these youngsters participate group 
experiences libraries, camps, picnics, luncheons, 
visits the theater, and special educational proj- 
ects. But these cannot entirely compensate for the 
day-by-day associations that make the 
experiences the normal youngster regular high 
school. Group interaction, cultural experiences, 
extra-curricular activities, work habits, and devel- 
opment the direction job and career training 
are difficult impossible provide any inten- 
sive basis for the homebound child. was fill 
some these gaps that the Federation the Han- 
dicapped, with the close cooperation the New 
York City Board Education, and with the assist- 
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ance grant from the Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation, developed pilot project prevoca- 
tional training for homebound high school students, 
including youngsters with both physical handicaps 
and emotional disturbances.' 

The High School Homebound Project the Fed- 
eration, which began actual operation with the 
opening the school term September 1959, 
serves approximately handicapped youngsters 
the junior and senior years high school. They 
are transported prevocational training center 
two groups, each coming two days week. There 
the students receive workshop experience, and voca- 
tional counseling. Some also receive social case 
work and group and individual therapy. The stu- 
dents enter the project the basis referrals 
from their home teachers, who continue teach 
them the regular high school subjects 
homes. 

These students, referred their 
struction teachers, comprised fewer than percent 
the total high school homebound population. 
order know how representative they were, was 
necessary study the total handicapped group. 
Thus the initial research activity the Federation 
project was survey the characteristics the 
population homebound high school youngsters. 
The records the Bureau for the Education the 
Physically Handicapped were studied, learn how 
many youngsters were its program, something 
about the diagnoses disabilities, and the educa- 
tional levels. These data, which had not previously 
been collated, were interest both themselves 
and the frame reference judge the repre- 
sentativeness the sample project group. 

should stated that this not official data, 
but the best estimate that could made private 
agency research personnel who studied the records 
the youngsters. Mobility one major problem 
within this group. the course single year 
some students may move several times from one 
setting another: home instruction; hospital class; 
health conservation class; regular class. The very 
flexibility the program makes difficult pre- 
sent data that “hold” for any extended period 


1The Project, OVR 375, conducted cooperation with 
the New York City Board Education, Bureau for the 
Education the Physically Handicapped, and the New 
York State Division Vocational Rehabilitation. Results 
the Project will evaluated later date. 
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time. was therefore decided select single 
day, June 15, 1959, and include all youngsters 
the program home instruction that date, re- 
gardless prior later movement. was found 
that there was total 728 handicapped students 
grades nine through twelve home instruction 
the New York City school system that date. 
Data were obtained age, sex, disability, length 
time home instruction, school grades, and 
standardized test scores. 


Major Disabilities Homebound Youngsters 


The medical diagnosis was focus major in- 
terest for this group. constituted the stated reason 
for non-attendance regular school classes. Al- 
though there were many cases multiple disabili- 
ties, classification this study was terms the 
primary, long-term handicap noted the school 
record. Student disabilities were grouped into eight 
major classifications, follows: Medical, including 
gastro-intestinal, heart, blood 
diseases, upper respiratory, and endocrine diseases; 
Skin; Genito-urinary; Eye; Orthopedic; Neuro- 
muscular and Neurological; Emotional; and Mis- 
cellaneous and unclassified diagnoses. Numerous 
sub-divisions were also noted, under each these 
major disability groupings. Numbers students 
major disability groupings are shown Table 


NUMBER AND PERCENT 


Percent 


Major Disability 


Emotional 


Neuromuscular and 

Blood and Blood- 


Total 387 341 728 100 


was found that the three disability categories 
with the highest numbers students were emo- 
tional disturbance, orthopedic, and neuromuscular 
and neurological, that order. the 728 high 
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school homebound students New York City, some 
percent were referred home instruction for 
ferrals were percent, and neuromuscular and 
neurological, percent. Disabilities associated 
with heart conditions and with upper respiratory 
diseases each constituted nine percent the total, 
respectively. 

terms distribution between the sexes, all 
the disabilities include higher numbers boys 
than girls. The widest divergence between sexes 
the emotional category, which includes per- 
cent all boys and percent all girls. This sex 
differential for emotional disturbance was found 
statistically significant the five percent level. 
Such difference, however, cannot assumed 
reflect sex differences for emotional disturbance 
the school population whole. Among high 
school youngsters, emotional disturbance boys 
may constitute more common basis for assign- 
ment homebound status than among girls. Cul- 
tural factors, which assign more aggressive role 
the male sex, affect ways which disturbances 
are acted out the school situation, well 
the limits tolerance classroom teachers and 
groups. 

The data grade distribution show one factor 
major significance: the substantial differer.ces 
occurring the 12th-grade level. Ninth-grade stu- 
dents make some percent the total; 10th- 
and students, and percent respec- 
tively; and 12th-grade students only percent. 
Changes here appear due two factors 
operating independently. Some disabilities, such 
fractures, decrease age rises. Secondly, some 
severely disabled and retarded students may un- 
able complete the high school work. 

further look within the major disability groups 
shows how difficult generalize about the 
homebound population. Overall classifications may 


has become annual event for CEC sponsor 
and plan these meetings, with Section the American 
Association for the Advancement Science. Both the 
profession and the press have received this annual event 
with praise. possible for you the New 
York City area during this coming Christmas Season, you 
will enjoy this year’s offerings the afternoon De- 
cember and the morning December 27. 
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two experts provide essential in- 
formation for workers the fields 
education, psychology, nutri- 
tion, social work, nursing and 
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conceal, well inform about, actual disabilities. 
For example, the classification “orthopedic” in- 
cludes fractures well serious deformities. 
“Neuromuscular and Neurological” includes both 
stabilized and progressive conditions. the upper 
respiratory category, asthma the main disability 
terms numbers students, accounting for 
students, equally divided between boys and girls. 


Length Time Home Instruction 


important aspect program planning for the 
remain home instruction. derive these data, 
the last date admission home instruction was 
noted. Students home instruction for less than 
one semester were not counted. instances where 
the student had been off home instruction for more 
than one term and had returned, only the most 
recent admission date was considered. Thus the 
data tend understate the duration total school 
experience home instruction, there were 
number cases where there had been previous 
period home, followed temporary return 
school. Time home instruction, for the three 


Table INSTRUCTION FOR THREE 


Under Six Mos. Two Yrs. 
Six Mos. Under Two Yrs. Over Five Yrs. 
ability Pupils ability Pupils ability Pupils 


Emotional 
Orthopedic 


Emotional 
N-N* N-N* 


*Neuromuscular, Neurological 


major disability groups, can seen Table 
The total student group 728 falls three cate- 
gories terms time home instruction. Exactly 
one-third the youngsters the population were 
home instruction for six months less; just 
over another third were from six-to-23 months, 
and almost one-third were for periods two-to- 
more-than five years, the longest category noted. 
Although the group 238 students home in- 
struction for under six months 
cludes some youngsters who were the onset 
long-term illness, the highest disability category 
orthopedic, reflecting the high frequency frac- 


Rainbow Rh, —RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited Thos. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 


eleven other original rhymes. 


SECOND SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 


imitations. 


THIRD SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating. Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories 


and rhythm movement patterns. 


FOURTH SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka. Where That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the 
Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN. 
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Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Basic rhythmic principles such tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized facilitate the teaching fundamental body movements. These recordings may used nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and primary grades—suggested movements for exceptional children are included the booklets. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 
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Table For Groups Four STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Otis Beta Stanford Binet Pintner 

Disability No. Md. Se. No. Md. No. Md. No. Md. Sc. 
All Disabilities 

Emotional (excl. Hospitalized) 

Female 102 105 

Neuromuscular- 
Neurological 

Orthopedic 


ture cases, which usually have relatively short- 
term stay home instruction. The next largest 
category for short-term disabilities comprises the 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. For students 
home instruction from six-to-23 months, emotional 
disturbance forms the largest group. the middle 
category, orthopedic disabilities are second place, 
and neuromuscular and neurological last. For the 
last third the population (those home instruc- 
tion two years and more), there further re- 
versal categories. Here neuromuscular and 
neurological cases predominate, emotional disturb- 
ances are second, and orthopedic cases are third. 

Tests significance were computed ascertain 
the relationship specific disabilities the time 
factor. was found that students with orthopedic 
disabilities were home instruction significantly 
shorter time than would expected the total 
homebound population, while students with neuro- 
muscular and neurological disabilities were 
home instruction significantly longer time than 
the average. was interesting that, among the emo- 
tionally disturbed youngsters, there was 
tistical relationship between disability and length 
time home instruction. Thus impossible 
predict, with current diagnostic data, the length 
time youngster with emotional disability will 
spend home instruction. According these 
data, could anywhere from five months 
less, five years more. 
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The long-term problems homebound students 
can seen most vividly from data those young- 
sters who have already spent over five years 
more home instruction. This represents over 
half their school lives. This group includes approxi- 
mately percent the total homebound popula- 
and includes 
dystrophy, nine this group are post-polio, five 
have cerebral palsy, and students with orthopedic 
problems. Other specific disabilities with five 
more students home instruction for over five 


tion, students with muscular 


years are hemophilia, asthma, and emotional dis- 
turbance. 


Selected Characteristics: Age, 1Q, Grades 


Selected characteristics age, and grades 
for these homebound students were examined. The 
group ranges age from through 20. The mean 
age for boys was years and months, while 
for girls was years and months. This does 
not reflect consistently older group girls for 
all grades, but rather that there are fewer boys 
home instruction the highest grade. the 11th 
grade boys comprise percent the total, while 
the 12th grade they were only percent. The en- 
rollment girls the 12th grade was lower than 
the registration girls the 11th grade, but the 
proportionate drop male registration was over 
twice high the drop for females. This differ- 
ence was found statistically significant. 


Data scores for handicapped youngsters 
are difficult obtain and evaluate. The prob- 
lems the testing situation, the physical problems 
communication and performance, and the limita- 
tions using standardized norms with disabled 
children, all complicate the problem. With these 
limitations mind, however, still useful 
see how the homebound handicapped youngster 

For the total 728 students, data were 
available 444 cases. These represent the stabilized 
homebound population, those whom data 
were not available were mainly 
just entering the program, many whom would 
remain for short time. the other hand, there 
were some students for whom data were not avail- 
able who were too sick tested. Within these 
limitations, 444 youngsters had been tested the 
Board Education variety standardized 
instruments. Four main tests were used. The results 
presented Table are based scores 
the Wechsler Bellevue; 124 the Otis Beta; 
the Stanford Binet; and 113 the Pintner. Median 
scores were noted avoid the undue influence 
extremes. 

For all disabilities, median scores the four 
tests for boys and girls varied only from 90.5 95. 
For the various disability groups, however, wider 
variations were seen. Median scores were highest 
for those students with orthopedic disabilities with 
range from 99.5. 


Median scores were lowest for the neuromuscular 
and neurological category, ranging from 90. 
The widest differential any one category was 
the emotional group, where sex differences were 
noted for results both the Otis Beta and the 
Pintner. Median scores for boys each test were 
and 89.5, and for girls they were 102 and 105, 
respectively. 

difficult measure educational levels for 
handicapped youngsters from school marks, 
both children and home teachers must cope with 
time limitations for instruction, well absences 
for illnesses. Results from standardized tests, how- 
ever, may give more accurate picture achieve- 
ment levels. Such tests had been given some 
junior high school homebound students. These 
youngsters had also received tests, useful 
comparative measure. Thirty-one them had been 
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tested the Wechsler Bellevue and achieved 
median score for boys and for girls. 
Twenty-six emotionally disturbed youngsters who 
were given the Otis Beta scored median for 
boys and for girls, 99. 

This group was then given standardized achieve- 
ment tests reading and arithmetic. For reading, 
the median achievement score for the ninth grade 
students was 8.7, approximately one year behind 
expected national norms. For arithmetic, however, 
the median achievement was only 7.6, two years 
below expected norms. Thus achievement for home- 
bound students may differ different subjects. 
Reading may more amenable home instruc- 
tion and self-study than arithmetic, 
difference might carry over for related subject 
areas, such English, language and social studies 
opposed mathematics and science. 


for Program 


From this view the homebound high school 
population, certain educational implications may 
useful program planning. 

the first place, the fact that major disability 
category for home instruction the high school 
level emotional disturbance, accounting for some 
percent referrals, significant not only for 
the planning for the child but for training the home 
instruction teacher. Furthermore, boys comprise 
significantly higher percentage this group than 
girls, and data indicate that they have signifi- 
cantly lower test scores than girls with similar 
handicap. The grouping all emotionally dis- 
turbed 
leaves little room for differentiation according 
the severity disturbance. The fact that length 


youngsters under single classification 


time home instruction has significant rela- 
tion the category emotional disturbance indi- 
cates the need for differential diagnoses for these 
youngsters, with attention prognosis and follow- 
up. 

second factor that emerges the significantly 
smaller number 12th grade students home 
instruction. Analysis drop-outs here would 
important determine there are special needs 
early school leavers among the homebound. 


third factor importance the element 
time home instruction. point special note 
that one-third the youngsters remain home 
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MENTALLY-RETARDED and 
EMOTIONALLY-DISTURBED 
Children and Adults... 


Seven resident centers make possible for THE BROWN 
SCHOOLS place the exceptional person climate 
group living most congenial his age and interests, his 
personality organization, and his level of social, educational, 
emotional, and physical development. 

receive detailed catalogue and other regular publications 
describing text and photographs the services and facilities 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS, use the coupon below. 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS, 


Dept. H-O 


Box 4008 Austin 51, Texas 


Name. 


Position. wi = 


Street or Box No. 


City. State. 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


Use the TACTILE-KINESTHETIC Approach 


Let the child trace the letters correct reversals 
and recognize and reproduce the alphabet. 


Make use the cutaneous-sensory way learn- 
ing. Alphabets heavy green card, lacquer fin- 
ished, letters high. 

CAPITALS 

lower case 

Numbers through ... 


Ask your school supplier order from 


TOUCH INC., Dept. 
Teaching Aids for Exceptional Children 
Box 5385, Reno, Nevada 
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instruction for over two years. Thus program plan- 
ning must range all the way from the student with 
broken leg who needs only keep with his 
class, which will rejoin month two, 
the one with polio wheelchair, who may never 
have school group experience, and who must rely 
the home instruction program for all aspects 
his school focused educational and vocational ex- 
perience. This indicates the need for multi-track 
system, depending upon prognosis length time 
home instruction. 

The truly homebound, who lack social, cultural, 
and vocational opportunities, have different needs 
from youngsters who may out school for 
briefer periods. While rehabilitation results can 
never entirely predictable, there need work 
towards goals for these children which are con- 
sistent with their potentials. important know 
whether the period out school brief re- 
adjustment phase, will become important part 
the school-life experience for the handicapped 
child. the time home instruction 
longed one, the problem becomes even more compli- 
cated. Further research needed see the effect 
isolation the youngster who not attending 
school, and the ways which his physical emo- 
tional disability may affected the very fact 
that has homebound status. 

This analysis supported recent report 
the home instruction program (1) the Bureau 
Educational Program Research and Statistics, 
New York City Board Education, which raises 
number serious administrative and educational 
problems. The report questions whether teachers 
especially licensed for instructing the physically 
handicapped were most effectively used pro- 
gram encompassing high percentage emo- 
tionally disturbed youngsters. Furthermore, the pre- 
ponderance dull mentally retarded pupils with- 
widely varying handicap classifications requires 
some re-assessment the influence mental ca- 
pacity the policy retention home instruc- 
tion. suggested that consideration given 
the possibility providing increased instructional 
time pupils who will remain upon home instruc- 
tion for long periods, evidence was obtained that 
long-term pupils were less advanced their grade 
placement than the homebound group whole. 
Significant drops numbers youngsters home 
instruction were suggested through the elimination 


The 


RHINEBECK 
SCHOOL 


One the outstanding small schools 
country the field special education for the 
slow learner and the educable retarded child. 
Individualized academic instruction, excellent so- 
cial training happy, cheerful environment, 
vocational preparation, warm home atmosphere, 
full psychiatric services. 


Fine modern physical facilities include swim- 
ming pool, shop, gym, farm, 110 acres grounds. 
Year round program with summer camp and 
school. Coeducational, ages 6-18. Capacity for 
children. Established 1954. 


Please write for brochure 


Leonard Zneimer, Dir. 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


transfers for children who will for com- 
paratively short time, and through the re-examina- 
tion the desirability placement home in- 


struction emotionally disturbed pupils. 

major conclusion the report that increased 
work needs done classification and diag- 
nosis, with view prognosis prediction. 
Without some degree prediction, impossible 
plan for the educational future each child. 
“The ultimate objective the home instruction 
program,” the report states, “should its self- 
liquidation.” (2) Such liquidation, however, can 
only proceed special schools and programs are 
ready receive the handicapped youngster, and 
give him the needed group experience. One facet 
the problem which not easily seen the data 
that many these children have mutiple dis- 
abilities, although they may classified terms 
their primary handicaps. Facilities may avail- 
able for classroom teaching retarded children, 
but not those wheelchairs; for youngsters 
wheelchairs, but not those who are retarded dis- 
turbed. The home instruction program has pro- 
vided way handle not only the homebound child, 
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Catholic Religion Texts 
for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
deaf and retarded—by experts 
education the deaf, the four graded texts 
this series are now available meet 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages color 
and cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
Set four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount orders for more copies. 


and 
Marian Quinn 
Illustrated Sister Syra, 


Dept. Special Services 
126 Desplaines St. Chicago Illinois 


but the hard-to-place child with multiple disabili- 
ties, and the provision classroom experience for 
this latter group difficult challenge for the 
school administrator. 
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Craft Materials 


Make crafts exciting children with crea- 
tive mediums. Everything for the classroom. 
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Use the KINESTHETIC Approach 
ECONOMY SAFETY PACKET—Ten common safety words 


for use special classes; WALK, WAIT, EXIT, ENTER, 
DANGER, KEEP POISON, STOP, EXPLOSIVE, WARN- 
ING. Each word beaded and clearly illustrated. Price $1.95 
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The New York State Department Civil 
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tion all requirements for doctoral degree 
education the handicapped may substi- 
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The AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND invites you 
register with its National Personnel Referral Service. 


Schools and other organizations 
throughout the United States are 
developing unique programs for 
blind and handicapped students. 


Your professional abilities are need- 
for administrative and key teach- 


ing positions. 


Write for Registration Form 
National Personnel Referral Service, 


American Foundation for the Blind, 
West 16th Street, New York 11, New York 
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FRANCES CONNOR 


ECENT trends behalf exceptional individuals have resulted 
questions about the place special education the total 


picture service children and service the atypical. 

Varied emphases and emerging plans for program improvement and 
facilitation service are encouraging; discouraging 

vested interests, haphazard shifting responsibility, experimentation 


and study aimed toward sources support, and lack foresight re- 
inevitable professional and technical changes. Needed 
base from which special educators can evaluate their roles, define 
their functions, and plan next steps. 

For exceptional children, special education increasingly available. But, what kind 
special education? How clearly defined? Following composite proposed in- 
gredients questioned, deleted, augmented. me, special education has, its 
primary function, instruction for the handicapped and the gifted. assumes responsibility 
for selective content, educational and methodology for individual exceptional chil- 
dren. enrichment, providing experiences for child expression and foundation for 
forging ahead. developmental, starting the point child function, however unex- 
pected the level. evaluative, seeking learning barriers and areas strength and weak- 
ness. preventive—of failure, boredom, time-wasting and secondary handicaps. 
remedial, deleting blocks, reconstructing patterns learning, re-enforcing and compensat- 
ing. experimental, cutting new pathways and accepting such challenges multiple 
deviations and parent activity. preparatory, for optimum vocational placement and 
independent living where possible. individualized approaching content, guidance 
and programming from which the child can benefit. mobile, taking place wherever 
the child is. 

True, many these ingredients are present the work other professional personnel. 
But, special education not medical service, pupil personnel services, vocational rehabili- 
tation, social work, psychology diversional recreation. not therapy although its 
results may therapeutic. instruction. part the total teaching field, and 
wherever educational program takes place, the responsibility one for professional 
educators. The special educator’s focus providing the child ample opportunity for 
developing appropriate modes behavior, mental and physical aptitudes and self reali- 
zation. 

The teacher does not this job complemented teacher educators, 
supervisors and administrators who understand the intricate and intertwining elements 
special education. needs aid from the various disciplines concerned—persons 
whom can direct questions, whom can refer pupils and whom will 
challenged “give and take” discussion promote professional perspective his efforts 
help children grow. 


Frances Connor treasurer the Council for Exceptional 
Children this year, and associate editor EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. addition her regular duties associate 
professor the Department Special Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N.Y., N.Y., Dr. Connor state mem- 
bership chairman for New York, and has record CEC service 
the local, state, national, and international scene. 
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